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rHE FRENCH AND GERMAN MEMORANDA AND 
PEACE PLANS. 


HEN the Council of the League meets for its g2nd ordinary 
W session on May II it will have to deal, not only with 


the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, but also with the question 
the action to be taken in response to the German Memorandum 


yf March 31. 
Ol Me “ 
fhis Memorandum, handed to the British Foreign Office on 


April 1, was a reply to the proposals of the Locarno Powers,’ and 
was accompanied by a draft peace plan. This plan was submitted 
by the German Government as an alternative to the scheme out- 
lined in the London Proposals—which was not acceptable to that 
Government—and was in its turn the subject of a critical examina- 
tion by the French Government. The result was the appearance 
on April 8 of a third Memorandum and peace plan drafted in Paris, 
which both replied to the arguments put forward in the German 
Memorandum and outlined a scheme for the development of 
security and mutual assistance considerably more elaborate than 
that proposed by the Government of the Reich. 

The original- proposals, of March 19, have already been dealt 
with in these pages, and it, is proposed here to place on record 
those points in the two subsequent documents on which attention 
is likely to be concentrated when the question of the action to be 
taken upon them is discussed. 

The German Memorandum begins by stating that its objection 
to the London Proposals is based on the fact that in its eyes and 
in the eyes of the German people the draft “ lacks that spirit of 
understanding of the laws of honour and equality of status which 
at all times in the life of the peoples constitutes the primary 
condition for the conclusion of free, and thus sacred, treaties.”’ 

Why this is so is explained by tracing the developments leading 
up to the signature of the Locarno Treaty in such a way as to lead 
to the conclusion that this Treaty had not been freely entered into, 
but was, in effect, dictated. The argument is as follows: 
[he Armistice was based on President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points, which “‘ did not contemplate any manner of limitation 
of German sovereignty in the Rhineland’’; Mr. Eden, in his 
speech of March 26, stated that in the last analysis the Demilitarized 
Zone was only a guid pro quo for the attempt made by France 
in 1g18 to separate the Rhineland from Germany. From this it 
was clear that the Zone came into being solely as the result of an 
already perpetuated breach of an obligation which was binding 
on the Allies also. 

The demilitarization provisions of the Versailles Treaty were 
accordingly based on the breach of an assurance made to Germany, 
and the sole legal argument to back them was force. 


1) Cmd. 5134, dated March 19, 1936. These, known as the London proposals, 
were examined in the Bulletin of April 4, 1936 
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These provisions of the Treaty were incorporated in Locarno 
after a further infringement of right—7.e., the occupation of the 
Ruhr. 

The so-called “‘ voluntary renunciation ”’ of sovereignty op 
the part of Germany over the Rhineland was “ thus a result of 
the dictated Treaty of Versailles and of a sequence of severe acts 
of oppression . . . as a result of that Treaty.” 

If, therefore, it is argued that Locarno was not a dictated 
Treaty the German Government must reply, “‘ was there ever 
or could there ever be, a great nation in the world which has 
voluntarily and without any pressure from outside renounced, 0 
would renounce, its sovereign rights unilaterally and, in this case 
abandon the most primitive right of defending its own frontiers ? ” 

Turning next to the French action in concluding “a military 
treaty ’’ with Russia, the Government says it is superfluous to 
go into detail in this matter again “ because there is no doubt 
that the tendency to involve Europe in a network of military 
alliances is contrary to the spirit and the sense of the establishment 
of a real community of nations.” 

The reason for the refusal to submit the question to the Hague 
Court is then mentioned. That body “is only in a position to 
judge the legal aspect of the measure, but under no circumstances 
whatsoever its political aspects. This is all the more true in as 
much as the League Council have already arrived at a decision 
prejudicing the legal judgment of the question.” 

The objections to the Staff conversations are next explained 
It is obvious, it is pointed out, that Germany has no intention of 
doing anything so senseless—in view of France’s colossal arma 
ments—as to attack France or Belgium, and the Government 
would, accordingly, “‘ regard it only as seriously prejudicial i! 
such arrangements between General Staffs were arrived at before 
the conclusion of the new security pacts.'. They are of the opinion 
that such arrangements should in any case only take place as a 
result of the political obligations of the five Locarno Powers to 
render assistance, and then only on strictly reciprocal ground.” 

The Memorandum concludes by asking a question: whether 
European diplomacy is going to direct its efforts towards the 
division of nations into those with more, or less, rights, honourable 
and dishonourable, free or fettered peoples, or towards achieving 
at all costs a really constructive state of affairs among the nations, 
and thus reaching a lasting peace? Germany, it is declared 
emphatically, will participate only in the second attempt. 

The peace plan is then dealt with, and it is suggested that 
three stages are desirable for the working out and adoption 0! 
this. First, a period for elucidating the necessary procedure ; 
second, one of actual negotiations; and third, a period “ fo 


« 


(1) The Staff conversations actually opened in London on April 15, and wer 
concluded two days later. 
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dealing with those desirable supplements to the work of peace 
which cannot and should not be exactly determined or limited 
as to contents or scope from the very beginning—questions of 
disarmament, economics, etc.” 

fhe plan itself is then outlined, it being first laid down as a 
maxim that the nations must negotiate as real equals, since “ the 
sole compelling reason for signing these treaties can only lie in 
the generally recognized and obvious suitability of these agree 
ments for the peace of Europe and thus for the social happiness 
and the economic prosperity of the nations.” 


A limit of four months is suggested for the period of negotiation 
up to the signature of the non-aggression pacts. During this time 
no reinforcement of the troops in the Rhineland would be under- 
taken, provided France and Belgium acted similarly ; nor would 
those already stationed there be moved any nearer to the frontiers. 


Next, it is proposed that a Guarantee Commission should be 
set up, composed of representatives of the Guarantor Powers, 
England and Italy, and of a neutral Power, to which France, 
Belgium and Germany should be entitled to send a representative. 
[he task of this Commission would be merely to see that the 
foregoing undertakings were carried out. 

The next proposal is rather vague and reads: ‘ Moreover, 
the German Government are willing, on the basis of complete 
reciprocity, to agree with their two Western neighbours to any 
military limitation of the German Western frontier.’’ The Govern- 
ment gives no further explanation, and goes straight on to the 
‘constructive ’’ part of the plan. This consists in the main of :— 


(1) A proposal for ‘a 25 years’ non-aggression or security pact 
between France and Belgium, on the one hand, and Germany on 
the other.”’ Discussions for this would be opened under the leader- 
ship of the British Government at once or, at the latest, after the 
French elections, and the pact, when concluded, would be signed 
by Great Britain and Italy as guarantor Powers. Further, should 
the Netherlands so desire Germany is willing to include that State 
also in the pact. 

It is added that ‘‘ should special obligations arise to give military 
assistance as a result of the pact Germany would be willing to 
assume such obligations also,’’ but no further indication is given as 
to the full implications of this declaration. 

(2) A proposal for an air pact, or rather, the Government 
‘hereby repeat the proposal for the conclusion of an air pact to 
supplement and reinforce these security agreements.’ 

(3) Proposals for moral disarmament, i.e., Germany and France 
to pledge themselves to see that in the education of the young 
people, as well as in publications, everything is avoided which 
might poison the relationship between the two peoples. To 
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supervise this matter a joint commission should be set up at the 
headquarters of the League. 


(4) Ratification of these agreements to be effected by a plebiscite 
of the two nations themselves. 


(5) An offer to enter into communication with the States op 
Germany’s south-eastern and north-eastern frontiers, “with , 
view to invite them directly to conclude the non-aggression pacts 
proposed.”’ 


(6) An offer to re-enter the League, either at once or after the 
conclusion of these agreements. At the same time, the “ expecta- 
tion ’’ is expressed that “ within a reasonable time and by means 
of friendly negotiations the question of colonial equality of rights 
and that of the separation of the League Covenant from its 
Versailles setting will be cleared up.”’ 


(7) A proposal that an International Court of Arbitration be 
set up to have competence in respect of the observance of all these 
agreements. 


(8) Proposals for “‘ humanizing’’ war, and for checking un- 
limited competition in armaments. For this purpose the German 
Government considers it essential to deal with one problem at a 
time, as was done with success in the Anglo-German Naval Agree- 
ment. Conferences should, therefore, be convened in the future 
“having each time one clearly defined objective only,’’ and the 
“immediate practical tasks of these conferences ’’ should be the 
prohibition of the use of gas bombs, of the aerial bombing of open 
towns and localities outside the range of medium-heavy artillery, 
and of the bombardment of towns away from the front with long- 
range guns ; also the abolition of heavy tanks and artillery of the 
heaviest calibre. 


(9) Finally, it is proposed that as soon as the political treaties 
are concluded an exchange of views on economic problems should 
be entered into so as to contribute all that lies in the power of the 
various countries “to improve the economic situation in Europe 
and the world economic situation, which is inseparable therefrom.’ 


Such is the plan, or proposals, which Mr. Eden described as 
“most important and as deserving of careful study ”’ in the House 
on April 3 last. At the same time he intimated that in certain 
respects it was not acceptable as a basis of discussion as it stands, 
and certainly in the “ peace’”’ proposals there are several serious 
gaps. 

As a reply to the London Proposals of March 19 the Memor- 
andum amounts to a refusal to accept any of these, and is in that 
respect unsatisfactory. It also contains statements of a historical 
nature which cannot be accepted either in London or in Paris and, 
what is more serious, advances arguments based on a conception 
that treaties imposed by force have no validity. Departing from 
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‘he arguments used by Herr Hitler on March 7—when he said that 
the Locarno system had been destroyed because the Franco-Soviet 
Pact had “created a completely new situation —the German 
Government now declares that Locarno was never valid because 
the demilitarized status of the Rhineland was the result of an 
Armistice which was broken by the Allied Powers, and this status 
was then embodied in the dictated Treaty of Versailles. 


The use of such arguments in ihe statement of the German 
case naturally leads to questions as to the light in which other 
Treaties—-St. Germain and Trianon, for example—are regarded in 
Berlin, and as to whether the special status of regions like Danzig 
and Memel is regarded as legal and binding. 


In view of these uncertainties it is not enough that Germany 
should renounce the use of war by signing pacts, since territorial 
changes can be brought about without resorting to actual warfare. 


The German document also raises questions such as whether 
or not the Government no longer accepts the jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Court at The Hague, though they have signed its 
Statute, including the Optional Clause. This is only one of many 
points which need clarifying before the foundations of permanent 
European settlement can be laid. 


A reference to the French Memorandum of April 8 will at 
once make clear the extent to which the German attitude towards 
international law is open to criticism. The Memorandum deals 


with many of the German arguments in ironical tones, asking, for 
instance, whether Germany, when rejoining the League, will ask 
that the text of the Covenant enjoining “a scrupulous respect 
for all treaty obligations ’’ should be revised in order to conform 
with her own conceptions of international law. “Should we 
henceforward inscribe in it’’ (the Covenant) it asks, “that the 
tule stops short at the point where for each people begins ‘ the 
vital right,’ of which it alone shall be the judge ?’’ The Memor- 
andum here reminds the German Government that respect of 
treaties is a fundamental rule of international relations, a rule 
which that Government cannot escape by alleging that such and 
such an obligation hinders its liberty, or that the execution of 
such and such an engagement can no longer “ be tolerated ’’ by 
the German nation. 

The assertions regarding the demilitarization of the Rhineland 
are described as having “no foundation, either directly or in- 
directly.” The demilitarization was merely a guarantee granted 
to Europe against the new enterprizes of Germany, and it did not 
violate any of the principles of the Fourteen Points. The Locarno 
Treaty, in fact, ‘‘ constituted the firmest foundations of Western 
peace. It is these foundations which the policy of the Reich has 
not hesitated to destroy,” and the Memorandum continues :— 
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“In support of the thesis, which facts and dates belie, th, 
German Memorandum thinks that it can invoke a new juridica 
theory—namely, that no nation could voluntarily renounce its 
sovereign rights without exterior pressure; the origin of th 
demilitarization clauses was the constraint of necessity ; and 
even if they were negotiated in conditions of liberty and equality 
the Locarno Treaty could not have a sacred character becayy 
it reproduces the provisions already included in the treaty signe; 
after defeat. 

‘“* Here, in all its gravity, appears the strange pretension oj 
Germany, the import of which Europe should weigh well—in y 
far as the European territorial statute results from the treaties 
of 1919, it is this whole statute which Germany reserves the righ; 
to call into question, in spite of whatever confirmations it ma 
have been the object since the peace was made. 

*“ What then does it matter that the German Governmen; 
declares that it cherishes no territorial ambition ? What does 
it matter that it proclaims its will to respect frontiers if, from 
now on, it has reserved to itself the possibility of declaring some 
day that the confirmation freely given by it could not have the 
effect of changing the initial character of the cession of the 
territories of which these frontiers are the issue, cession which 
was granted under outside pressure or under the empire of 
necessity ? ” 

Reference is then made to the demands in the London Pro- 
posals, and it is pointed out that all the four Governments asked 
was that Germany should make the necessary “ gestures’’ so 
that provisional solutions, allowing the re-establishment of con- 
fidence, might prevail. But Germany had replied only with a 
refusal to every request made her or, at best, with silence. 

Instead, the “ peace plan’’ was put forward, a contribution 
“unfortunately, more apparent than real,’’ since there is no 
guarantee that the new engagements will be observed.' The French 
Government then asks two questions: (1) does the suggested air 
pact include an agreement for air limitation? ; and (2) what is 
the Reich Government’s attitude towards the “ essential clause’ 
in the London Proposals as to the prohibition or limitation of th 
right to build fortifications in a zone to be determined ? 

In any case its suggestions are considered insufficient for strength- 
ening peace, because, in offering to conclude non-aggression pacts 
Germany “ does not admit that these pacts can be included in @ 
system of collective security. She admits even less that they can 
be accompanied by guarantees of mutual assistance.’’ Without 
such guarantees any engagements entered into would go no further 
than the undertaking already existing in the Kellogg Treaty. 

As to the offer to re-enter the League, the French Government 
asks the following question : How, before the solution of the crisis 


“é 


(1) It may be remarked, however, that Germany offers to assume militar 
obligations should these arise as a result of the Western pact: vide the end 
paragraph (1) above, page 5. 
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which she brought about by her policy of the fait accompli, could 
Germany be considered as “ giving effective guarantees of her 
sincere intention to observe her international engagements ? ’ 

Her return to the League would in the existing circumstances be 


equivocal. 

| A further question put to Germany is the following: If one 
of the non-aggression pacts envisaged by her were violated, would 
this violation fall under the Covenant? Because, if not, pre- 
sumably her return to the League is envisaged as a means of 
intervention in the policy of other States without any essential 
German element of policy having been submitted to the supervision 
of the League. 

Finally, Germany is asked categorically to state whether she 
unreservedly recognizes as valid the present territorial and political 
statute of Europe, and does she admit that respect of this statute 
can be guaranteed by agreements concluded on the basis of mutual 


assistance ? On these points her proposals of March 31 were 


silent. 
The peace plan of the French Government is then explained. 


The main heads of this will be found on another page of this 
Bulletin,! but there are certain characteristics of the proposals 
which may be referred to here. It is pointed out, for instance, 
that there is no durable peace between nations if that peace remains 
subjected to the fluctuations, needs and ambitions of each people. 
This is a thesis which is not easily reconciliable with the German 
view as to the dynamic character of human society and relation- 
ships. 
It is also held that the inequalities in fact existing between 
peoples should be compensated by mutual assistance arrangements 
against the breaking of international law ; and if such arrangements 
are difficult to apply rapidly they should be supplemented by 
regional agreements. Regional ententes might be organized within 
the European framework—if Europe were to appear too vast a 
field for the application of collective security in this way—and 
this organization should be confided to a European Commission 
formed within the framework of the League. 

Further, in case of violation of European or regional treaties, 
provision should be made for the imposition of sanctions reaching 
as far as force ‘‘ after observation by a competent international 
authority that the aforesaid treaties have been broken.”’ 

Here, again, the creation of a new international authority would 
seem to be envisaged, but the question why the existing machinery 
of the League organizations should not be made use of is answered 
by a later paragraph of the peace proposals.? This states that 
“the organizations aimed at in the present plan should as far as 
possible be identical with those already existing in the League.’ 


{1) Vide ‘Chronology, page 19 
(2) Vide paragraph 23. 
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Paragraph 12 is important, and may be allowed to speak {o; 
itself. It reads: ‘In order that they may be able to accomplis, 
their duties of mutual assistance, the States associated with th 
European framework, or in the regional framework, shall specially 
provide and permanently maintain military, aerial, and naya| 
forces at the disposal of the European Commission or the Counc 
of the League of Nations.”’ 

Paragraph 14 must also be quoted. ‘“‘ Collective security 
having been organized in the European or regional frameworks 
by mutual assistance, all the associates shall proceed to a wide 
measure of disarmament.” 

‘‘ Mutual assistance ’’ may, in short, be described as the keynote 
of the French plan. The other outstanding characteristic js 
perhaps, the extent of the powers to be given to the European 
Commission. For instance, it would have the power to decide, by 
a two-thirds majority, the limitation of armaments in each State. 
and also to pronounce, by a like majority, whether all existing and 
future treaties are incompatible or not with the European pact 
or regional pact envisaged in the earlier part of the plan. And 
“this disposition,”’ says the document, “ shall apply to economi 
agreements as well as political ones.”’ 

This question of economic co-operation is dealt with at some 
length,’ and it is laid down as an axiom that at the basis of it is 
the “rational organization of exchanges.’’ First, however, must 
come an expansion of markets, a beginning in which could be 
found in a preferential system applicable to the inter-European 
exchanges. The second factor in economic progress is security 
in exchanges, which must be protected by an international con- 
vention, assuring guarantees against the abuse of protectionism, 
and against “ abusive interference on the part of States.”’ 

It is, therefore, suggested that a European Customs truce should 
be concluded, and an international tribunal of exchanges created. 

Finally, in order to solve the problem of the distribution oi 
raw materials, a “‘ revision of certain colonial statutes ’’ is envisaged, 
but it is laid down that this should be confined to the economic 
domain, through a system of co-operation of credit between 
European States which, “‘ having assured themselves of collective 
security and mutual assistance, will accordingly have to be 


considered as associates, not as rivals.”’ 
H. L. 





(1) Vide paragraphs 16-21 of the plan. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 





eak for Abyssinia. 
omplish April 1st.—Statements in British Parliament re bombing of Harar. 
ith the (See Great Britatn). 





Italian headquarters reported a victory over an army of some 
20,000 men, led by the Emperor, at Mai Chio, north of Lake Ashangi. 
The Abyssinians attacked, but were defeated with losses estimated 
at 7,000 killed. The Italian losses were about 1,000 killed and wounded. 

An English doctor of the British Ambulance signed a statement 
that he had personally treated several hundred cases of severe gas 
poisoning between March 1st and March 18th on the Northern front. 
It was understood that similar declarations had been signed by the 
staff of Swedish and Dutch Red Cross units. 

April 2nd.—The Government were understood to have appealed 
to the League for financial assistance, for a removal of obstacles which 
certain members of the League were placing on the transport of arms 
to the country (e.g., by the railway from Jibuti) and for a strengthening 
of sanctions. 

A Government statement regarding the fighting near Lake Ashangi 
described it as a great victory. Some 700 Italians and 2,000 Eritreans 
had been killed, and their own losses were placed at 887 killed and 
345 wounded. 

Gondar was occupied, without resistance, by two Italian columns, 


one of them led by Signor Starace. 
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_— April 3rd.—The British Ambulance Unit No. 1 arrived in the 
It Is capital from Kworam, following the Dutch and all the other northern 
must units, Red Cross work having been made impossible by the Italian 
d be Air Force. The Emperor’s army was stated to be entirely without 
pean medical aid. British and other foreign eye witnesses of the campaign 
Irity in the north stated that poison gas had been used by the Italians 
con- almost daily, for several weeks. 
ism. Publication of appeal to the Secretary-General of the League. 

(See League of Nations). 

April 4th.—Italian aeroplanes flew over Addis Ababa and set 

ould : . —* . ° 

fire to the aerodrome at Akaki. Over 100 civilian inhabitants were 
ed. rc" - : 

- arrested for firing at them with rifles. 

od Diredawa was also visited by aeroplanes, which later bombed 
3d, Jijiga. 
mic April 5th.—Italian headquarters stated that the Emperor had 
een lost the battle of Lake Ashangi because his generals disobeyed his 
ive command and attacked, instead of confining themselves to guerilla 
be tactics. This had allowed the Italians to crush them completely and 





had “* given the High Command the opportunity of putting into effect 
a completed plan for the future.” 

Report of the Chairman of the Committee of Thirteen re in- 
vitation to the Government to open negotiations. (See League of 
Nations). 

A message from the Emperor was received in the capital stating 
that he had taken two more Italian positions at Mai Chio, with the 
help of Ras Kassa’s troops. 

Italian engineers were stated to be building a motor road from 
Mai Chio to Kworam, which would be connected with the main highway 


to Addis Ababa. 
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April 6th.—Marshal Badoglio told an interviewer that since the 
battles of February and early March all his efforts had been devoted 
to occupying as much Abyssinian territory as possible. He had 
meant to attack the Emperor’s army on April 5th, but the enemy hag 
attacked first, on March 31st. If the Emperor had followed his own 
advice he would have stayed at Kworam; when he crossed the 
Agumberta Pass he sealed his own fate. The defeat of “ this Jag 
Abyssinian army,” said the Marshal, ‘‘ enables me to conceive and 
to carry out daring plans, of which I shall give you news very soon.” 

Italian forces reached points south of Kworam. In the wester 
sector they were reported at the Customs post of Gadabi (on the 
frontier, opposite Gadabi in the Sudan). 

The Emperor issued a statement that he would continue to fight 
until the last invader was driven out. He was not asking for peace 
terms from Italy, but was prepared to negotiate within the framework 
of the League. He insisted, however, that the spirit of the appeal 
by the Committee of Thirteen for immediate negotiations according to 
the terms of the Covenant should be respected. The negotiations 
should not delay the imposition of additional sanctions, which would 
prove the most effective means of ending the war. 

He also declared that the moral of his men had not been affected 
by the methods and weapons used by the Italians. 

April 7th.—The Government forwarded to the League a further 
appeal and an indictment of Italian methods. It reminded the Com- 
mittee of Thirteen that the conflict had been before the League for 
15 months, and said that the Italian Government, counting on “the 
indifference or even support of certain Powers with which they have 
lately concluded agreements,” thought they could conquer Abyssinia 
with no more than an academic protest. 

The League had decided to apply Article 16 of the Covenant, but 
Italy had succeeded in securing the postponement of effective sanctions, 
especially oil sanctions. Determined to end the war before she was 
herself exhausted, she had resolved to seek the submission of the 
Ethiopian people by terror in the form of massacres, incendiary 
bombardments, poisonous gases, and the destruction of the meagre 
resources of the population, in order to impose on the world a fait 
accompli. 

Having referred to the avowed intention of Italy to seize Ethiopia, 
the appeal said that the moral conclusion thereby created was beginning 
to produce its terrible consequences, small States consulting together 
in fear of aggression in the near future, and the great Powers appealing 
to the League in the name of collective security and indivisible peace. 
Ethiopia’s independence was not alone at stake. 

The Emperor issued a proclamation calling to the Colours every 
man capable of fighting. 

April 8th.—An official report reached the capital from Kworam 
stating that Italian machines had been incessantly bombing the whole 
Northern front with mustard gas. 

An Italian communiqué stated that many chiefs had submitted 
in the sectors of Gondar, Semien and Wolkait. 

Marshal Badoglio claimed that the recent advance in the North 
had, without striking a blow, added another 23,000 square miles of 
territory to the 15,000 already occupied. 
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An Italian casualty list gave the total losses from all causes between 
January 1st, 1935, and March 30th, 1936, as 1,622. 

“  Pyblication of British Memorandum on the question of the Italian 
use of poison gas. (See League of Nations). 

April 10th.—Further appeal to the League Committee re Italian 
violations of the laws of war, and League delegate’s conditions for 
opening negotiations. (See League of Nations). 

The commander in the Ogaden reported that on April 8th Italian 
aeroplanes had released mustard gas at Daggah Bur and Sasa Baneh. 

April 11th.—Marshal Badoglio issued a proclamation abolishing 
slavery in all territories occupied by Italian forces. 

The Government replied to the League appeal re observance of 
the laws of war by stating that, “ despite flagrant and systematic 
acts of violation by Italy,” no reprisals were being taken. It ad- 
mitted that in isolated cases “‘ individuals may have reacted against 
the inhuman methods employed by the Italians,” but gave an 
assurance that steps had been taken to punish severely any such 
lapses. 
/ April 12th.—Italian forces occupied Gorgora Peninsular, on the 
north shore of Lake Tana, after a motor road had been constructed 
from Gondar. 

Warra Hailu, just south of Magdala, was bombed. 

April 13th.—Several Italian planes flew over Addis Ababa, without 
committing any hostile act. . 

An Abyssinian Customs post opposite Gallabat (Sudan) was 
occupied by an Italian column. 

Rebels of the Azebo Galla tribes were reported to have attacked 
the Abyssinian rearguard on the northern front, and killed some 400 
men. 
4pril 14th.—The Government sent to the League Secretariat a 
list of the places bombed with gas—mostly with yperite—and the 
dates this took place. It had occurred 19 times between December 22nd 
and April 7th, and eleven towns had been bombed. Kworam had 
been drenched with gas on April 4th, 5th, 6th and 8th. 

Statement re alleged atrocities by head of Egyptian Medical 
Mission. (See Egypt). 

Twenty-two Italian aeroplanes flew over Addis Ababa dropping 
propagandist leaflets, announcing the Italian victories, and con- 
cluding with the words: ‘‘ We might have reduced Addis Ababa to 
a heap of ruins. We have not done so. For the moment we are 
content that the population should know the truth.” 

April 15th.—Italian forces occupied Dessie, having taken only 
nine days to cover the 120 miles from Kworam. 

The highest peak on the northern shore of Lake Tana was 
ceremonially named “* Peak Mussolini.”’ 

News reached Addis Ababa that the Emperor, with a picked force 
of 2,000 men, had surprized and defeated an Italian force south-west 
of Lake Ashangi on April r1th-12th. 

The Government forwarded to the Secretary of the International 
Red Cross a memorandum refuting the Italian charges of atrocities 
ind accusing the Italians of deliberately bombing Red Cross units 
and using poison gas. 

It stated that the Italian airman who was decapitated had been 
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captured by local nomads, not belonging to the army, who wer 
incensed at the bombing of their villages and flocks. 

The Ethiopian Red Cross informed the International Red (Croq. 
Committee that between June 25th and December 25th there hag 
passed through the Suez Canal 45 tons of mustard gas, 265 tons o! 
asphyxiants, and 7,483 gas bombs consigned to Massawa. In January 
also, large quantities of incendiary bombs and bombs of asphyxiatiny 
gases had passed through. 

An appeal to the world broadcast the previous evening by th 
Empress was published. (It had been rendered inaudible by Mory 
signals sent out on the same wave-length). It appealed, in the nan, 
of humanity, for help to end the intolerable atrocities committed }y 
the Italians, “‘ which exceed the imagination of peoples who have th 
good fortune to enjoy the benefits of peace.” 

Italians, she said, were not content with exterminating soldier: 
but from aeroplanes, in absolute security, massacred innocent an¢ 
undefended peasants and systematically destroyed their homes wit 
incendiary bombs. She also referred to the terrible effects of th 
use of corrosive and asphyxiating gases. 

Abyssinian Memorandum of March 2nd to the International 
Red Cross Committee received by the League Secretariat. (See Leagy, 
of Nations). 

April 16th.—An Italian communiqué announced that the occups- 
tion of Dessie had been carried out by native troops. 

News received from eye witnesses who had since gone to the Sudan 
and Egypt attributed the Abyssinian defeat at Amba Alaji main) 
to the defection of the Galla and other contingents, who had deseried 
during the night, allowing the loyal troops’ flanks to be turned. The 
Emperor had thus been compelled to fight near Lake Ashangi, where 
the ground was most favourable for the Italian artillery and mechanized 
units. 

The spraying of woods with mustard gas had also prevented thi 
Abyssinians from taking advantage of the cover to carry out raids 
on the Italian communications. 

Government’s reply to Italian terms for opening of negotiations. 
(See League of Nations). 

Apnl 17th.—Note re negotiations handed to League Committe 
of Thirteen. (See League of Nations). 

Italian headquarters reported the submission of Fitorari Ayelu 
son of Dejasmatch Ayelu. Also that the motor road to Dessie was 
already serviceable for heavy traffic. 

Two aeroplanes dropped smoke bombs on the capital, ani 
propaganda leaflets were dropped at Harar. 

April 18th.—The Crown Prince retreated with his bodyguard into 
the mountains west of Dessie. The various European Red Cross units 
and foreign religious missions all left for Addis Ababa. 

} Report adopted by the Committee of Thirteen re efforts at con- 
ciliation. (See League of Nations). 

April 19th.—Italian headquarters reported that heavy fighting 
had begun on April 14th in the south, with an attack on the Abyssinian 
forces on the River Giano Gobo. By April 18th their resistance had 
been completely overcome. 

A motorized force occupied Jijiga. 
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An Imperial proclamation was read in the capital ordering the 
whole male population out to fight. 

The Government received information from the delegation at 
Geneva which included an intimation that the French delegation 
refused to consider any tightening up of sanctions until after the French 
elections, and that the British delegation, after a struggle, had agreed. 
In these circumstances the Government considered it would be useless 
to protest against this third postponement of the application of new 
sanctions. 

April 20th.—The British and other Legations in the capital were 
invaded by refugees. It was denied in Government circles that Ankober 
had fallen. 

Over 8,000 volunteers were stated to have reported just outside 
Addis Ababa with their own rifles for the force to make a stand against 
the Italian advance from Dessie. 

Italian headquarters reported that the Libyan Division was moving 
northwards west of the Fafan River towards a point west of Sasa Baneh, 
after defeating some 10,000 Abyssinians led by Dejasmatch Abebe 
Dantu (a brother of Ras Desta), after fighting lasting from April 15th 
to 18th. 

April 21st.—Marshal Badoglio moved his headquarters to Dessie. 
He reported that the submission of chiefs and headmen continued 
in the country west of the Takkaze River; also that, in the South, 
the forces defeated at Giana Gobo, north-west of Danan, were being 
pursued relentlessly. 


Austria. 
April 1st.—The Chancellor announced in the National Assembly 


that compulsory service for all males between the ages of 18 and 42 
would be introduced. He said their sole aim was the consolidation 
of the Fatherland; they were not drawn to militarism, and they 
would continue to work for pacification in Central Europe, but they 
could not submit to any shackling of their capacity for defence or of 
their determination to preserve their independence. 

The Conscription Bill was then passed by acclamation. 

April 2nd.—A Commercial Agreement with Czechoslovakia was 
signed in Vienna. 

April 4th.—The police reported that two murders committed 
near Graz during the week had been perpetrated by Nazis and belonged 
to the category of ‘“‘ Feme”’ murders. Both the victims were former 
S.A. men, who had gone over to the Fatherland Front. 

April 6th.—A protest was received from the Governments of the 
Little Entente States against the conscription law, which was described 
as changing the military status laid down in the Treaty of St. Germain. 
It was a “ one-sided denunciation” of Article 119 of the Treaty, against 
which the three Governments “ energetically protest.”” They could 
in no way admit that by it Austria had created a new legal standard. 

A Government communiqué stated that the law did nothing but 
justice to the vital interests of the Austrian people, and it was under- 
stood that the official view was, in fact, that it did not infringe the 
Treaty and was a permissible action within the sovereign rights of 
Austria, whose independence it was designed to promote. 

It was also pointed out in Vienna that the law did not speak of 
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“compulsory military service,” but of “ compulsory service with o 
without arms.” It was also recalled that Bulgaria had had compulson, 
labour service for many years. 

April 12th.—The Chancellor, in an Easter message, said that the 
whole course of events and the train of thought which governed th, 
actions of the leading Powers inevitably led ever and again to ney 
possibilities of explosion. Shylock, insisting on his bond, had over. 
looked the impossibility of perpetuating a state of affairs which divided 
the people into victors and vanquished. 

The relationships between the guardians of the new political order 
showed kaleidoscopic changes, and even groups traditionally firm) 
united, like the Little Entente, betrayed serious differences of Opinion 

April 21st.—The Chancellor in Italy. (See Italy). 

The Government ordered the dissolution of the Pan-Germay 
League. The League was formed after the War and was the fore. 
runner of Austrian National Socialism. 


Belgium. 

April 3rd.—The Chamber ratitied the commercial agreement wit) 
the U.S.S.R., by 89 votes to 25. 

April 8th.—The Senate, by 117 votes to 17, passed the Bill for 
the reinforcement of the security of the country. 


Bolivia. 

April 2nd.—The Government announced the discovery of 
revolutionary plot by the Republican Party, which had been receiving 
arms secretly from Peru, and was in touch with foreign elements in 
exile. 


Brazil. 

April 3rd.—Many arrests were made in an attempt to round up 
Communist leaders. They included the Mayor of Rio de Janeiro, one 
Senator, and four Deputies, while ten University Professors were 
dismissed. 


Bulgaria. 

April 15th.—The press, commenting on the Turkish Note regarding 
the status of the Straits, expressed the opinion that the moment was 
opportune for Bulgaria to obtain an outlet in the A2gean. 


China. 

April 3rd.—The Government troops captured Chaocheng, just 
north of Hungtung, and the Shansi authorities subsequently announced 
the relief of Hungtung and Pingyang. { 

April 6th.—Yunnan was invaded by Communists under Ho Lung 
and Hsiao Keh. 

April 7th.—The Government protested to the Soviet Government 
against the Soviet-Mongol mutual assistance pact, claiming that it 
violated the agreement between China and the U.S.S.R. of May 31st, 
1924, whereby the latter recognized Outer Mongolia as part of China. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs assured the Japanese Consul- 
General in Nanking that no secret or other understanding existed 
with Moscow regarding Outer Mongolia. 
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Japanese reports re Sino-Soviet relations. (See Japan). 

April 1oth.—Reply of Soviet Government to protest against 
Soviet-Mongol Pact. (See U.S.S.R.) 

April 13th.—Mr. Bosshardt, the British missionary captured by 
Communists on October 2nd, 1934, was released and reached Yunnanfu 
safely. 
April 21st—The East Hopei Administration was reported to have 
sent a good-will mission to Hsinking, with a view to developing 
relations with Manchukuo. 


Czechoslovakia. 


March 31st.—The Government prohibited the import and sale 
of 128 German newspapers and periodicals. 

Apnil 6th.—Protest to Austrian Government against conscription 
law. (See Austria). 

April 12th.—The Government prohibited the holding of a meeting 
arranged by the Sudeten German Party at Aussig. The Party 
appealed against the order, claiming that true democracy was the 
expression of opinion by the masses. 

April 15th.—It was learnt that during the previous few days some 
20 people had been arrested near Pilsen and at other places near the 
German frontier on charges of espionage. Fifteen were stated to be 
members of Herr Henlein’s party. 

It was also reported that several Hungarians had been arrested 
on similar grounds. 


Ecuador. 


April 7th—The Government was understood to have informed 
the Italian Government that, in consequence of Italy having agreed to 
consider peace negotiations, it had decided that there was no longer 
any case for the application of sanctions, as the mission of the League 
was “ to contribute to peace, and towards this tend the recommenda- 
tions accepted by the belligerent countries.” 


Egypt. 
April 14th.—The head of the Egyptian Medical Mission working 


in Abyssinia stated on his arrival in Cairo that the Abyssinian atrocities 
of which the Italians complained were “ pure fabrication.”’ Such ones 
as occurred were perpetrated by roaming Somalis, many of them 
deserters from the Italian forces. 

April 19th.—The Prime Minister saw the Italian Minister on the 
subject of the waters of Lake Tana for the second time since the occupa- 
tion of the north shore by the Italians. It was understood that the 
meetings took place on the suggestion of the Italian Minister, who was 
reported to have stated that his Government were prepared to negotiate 
with Egypt regarding the eventual use of the lake as a reservoir for 
the Egyptian irrigation system. 

The Minister of Finance announced that the Government had 
taken up an option on 15 per cent. of the shares in the British Oil 
Development Company, owning a concession for oil-fields just west of 
Mosul. s 
_ It was estimated that the purchase would secure for Egypt an 
independent oil supply of 600,000 tons a year. 
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The Egyptian Medical Mission in Ethiopia published a statemen; 
declaring formally that, of the medical attendants mentioned in ay 
Italian report as having witnessed atrocities committed in December 
by Abyssinians, one had never left Harar, and another had bee, 
dismissed for representing himself falsely as a dispenser. 


France. 

Apri 1st.—It was understood that the Government had given 
an assurance to the British Government that they accepted the cop. 
ditions of the Staff conversations stated by Mr. Eden in Parliament 
on March 26th. 

April 2nd.—M. Flandin summoned the Ambassadors in London. 
Berlin, Brussels and Rome to Paris for a conference on the question 
of the reply to be given to the German proposals. 

April 3rd.—M. Cambon’s proposal to Mr. Eden re meeting of 
Locarno Powers. (See Great Britain). 

April 4th.—The Council of State rejected an appeal against the 
dissolution of the Action Francaise and the associated Camelots 
du Roi and Federation of Royalist students, and confirmed the Decree 
(of February 13th) on all points. 

April 6th.—Following a meeting of the Cabinet a statement was 
issued that M. Flandin had submitted a draft memorandum in reply 
to the one sent by Germany to the Locarno Powers, and the draft of 
a constructive plan for the organization of peace and security in 
Europe. These were approved by the Cabinet. 

April 7th.—The Ministry of War announced that it had been 
decided to keep with the Colours till further notice all conscripts who 
would complete their normal term on April 15th. 

April 8th.—The Government’s reply to the German Memorandum 
was published. The first part was a Memorandum dealing with the 
situation which had existed since March 7th, and refuting the arguments 
on which the German Memorandum was based. The second part 
was a declaration on the organization of peace in Europe, with provision 
for collective security, international assistance, and the necessary 
revision of treaties by mutual consent. 

The Memorandum pointed out that France was entitled, on 
March 7th, to take immediate steps to restore the “ legal situation ” ; 
she had refrained from doing so in order not to plunge Europe into 
fresh complications. 

Germany had rejected the agreement proposed by the Locarno 
Powers on the ground that it was dishonourable to the German people, 
and did not give them equality of rights. But no one threatened 
their independence ; no one refused them equal rights ; no one dreamt 
of attacking their honour, unless it was an insult to remind them that 
respect for treaties was a fundamental rule of international relations. 

The German allegation that the creation of the demilitarized zone 
was a breach of the terms of the Armistice was “ without foundation, 
direct or indirect.” With Germany’s ‘“ unusual” conception of 
international law propounded by Herr Hitler, it was asked what use 
it was for the German Government to proclaim their intention to 
respect frontiers if they could always claim that their predecessors 
accepted those frontiers under pressure of necessity, and that such 
acceptance was not binding. On such a basis the Danzig and Memel 
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Statutes, the position of Austria and the status of every frontier in 
Europe might be challenged. 
The German peace plan was “ more apparent than real.” The 
proposal for a new Treaty of Guarantee would be of value only when 
the guarantees of its observance were known. As to the proposal 
for an air pact it was necessary to know whether it included limitation 
air forces, as Otherwise it would be worthless. 
The German attitude towards the question of fortifying the 
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4 Rhineland Zone was the touchstone of Germany’s intentions, which 
iament would decide whether she was really prepared to admit the principle 
o{ collective security. Failing this, France could regard the plan only 
ondon ; plainly inadequate. : 
1estion The Memorandum then asked some vital questions: ‘ Does the 
: vital right of peoples authorize the unilateral cancellation of engage- 
ine of ments? Does Germany unreservedly recognize as valid the present 
g of ; or d Rea ; 
territorial and political statute of Europe? Does she admit that 
st the espect for this statute can be guaranteed by agreements concluded 
nelots on the basis of mutual assistance ? é 
Decree _The second part, the peace plan, was in four chapters, and the 
main outline was: (1) Collective security was to be achieved by mutual 
t was assistance and disarmament, or failing this, by a system of regional 
reply ententes within the European framework. 
ft of (2) The organization of this system would be in the hands of a 
ty in Eurepean Commission within the framework of the League. 
: (3) In the new organization of Europe, with the peoples freely 
been associated, each State should respect the territorial status of its 
who members, which should not be able to be modified except by the consent 
of all. No demand for modifications to be put forward for 25 years. 
dum (4) To enable them to provide mutual assistance associated 
| the Siates in the European or regional framework should specially and 
ents permanently keep trained military, air and naval forces at the 
part disposal of the European Commission or the League Council. 
sion (5) Measures of disarmament would follow the achievement of 
sary security. 

(6) All existing treaties, and those concluded in the future 
by between two or more members of the European commonalty should 
. be submitted to the European Commission, which should be able, by 
ato a two-thirds majority to pronounce them incompatible with the 

European regional pacts. 
mo ' , ' 
ple, (7) Measures for economic co-operation would follow the establish- 
ar ment of the new system. 






(8) The double necessity for a common reservoir of raw materials 
and for territory for expansion for surplus European production should 
lead to the revision of certain colonial statutes, not under the heading 
of political sovereignty, but from the point of view of equality of 
economic rights and co-operation of credit between European States. 

April 1oth.—Government’s views and submission of Memorandum 
at meeting of four Locarno Powers. (See Switzerland). 

April 14th—M. Laval, in an article in the Montteur, said that 
Hitler had made propositions into the details of which it was the 
Government’s, and not his, business to enter, but systematically to 
refuse to negotiate, it seemed to him, would be an error. If it were 
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argued that by doing so they were going to encounter new disappoint. 
ments, he replied that they must show and prove that they had , 
persistent desire to construct peace. ; 

The reproach that Hitler made to them that they had not replie 
to his propositions of peace was not true. He himself had never 
missed an occasion to convey, during his 15 months in office, his desire 
for an agreement. 

France had been disappointed by Britain’s attitude, he said, by; 
his surprise was less than that of his compatriots. ‘* Because I think 
as a Frenchman I find it natural that on the other side of the Channel 
they should think as Englishmen.” 

April 15th.—M. Sarraut, in an after-dinner speech, which was 
broadcast, said they were passing through the most formidable crisis 
which had threatened peace for 20 years. French ideals of peace had 
been unchanging, and had found expression in the system of collective 
security which meant peace for all and through all. Equality of rights 
between nations, treaties freely signed, and mutual assistance to make 
sure they were respected—these formed the strong framework of the 
edifice of peace. 

France had made sacrifices in this cause. She had abandoned 

reparations and the protection which was assured to her by the Versailles 
Treaty. 
The question now arose whether they would be forced by the 
selfishness of some and the hesitancy of others to give up hope of an 
international system of mutual assistance, and to look only to their 
own strength for protection. The Government had once more 
suggested precise guarantees for a constructive peace system; it 
must be recognized that they had exhausted every opportunity o/ 
setting up an animate international law. They would show the same 
patience in trying to solve, by peaceful means, the problems caused 
by the violation of Locarno. 

. M. Sarraut added that the defence forces were equal to any missions 
which might be entrusted to them. He had just made an inventory 
with the national defence chiefs of their forces and studied the applica- 
tion of new measures with a view to increasing their value. The result 
had given him profound satisfaction. France was great and strong, 
and she stood bolt upright ; but those who were trying to ensure 
peace at her frontiers should not be attacked from within. 


Apnil 16th.—Commenting on the situation at Geneva the Temps 
said that Great Britain had “ imperative reasons not to desire a war 
(in the Mediterranean) of which she would have to support the whole 
weight alone.” 

April 20th.—Writing in Information M. Herriot made a strong 
anpeal for co-operation with Great Britain, and said the choice was 
now between the acceptance of the risks involved in the upholdin? 
of the collective system and the triumph of violence and anarchy 
in Europe. 

He warned the country that if the doctrine of collective action 
against an aggressor were not revived and made effective at Geneva, 
Great Britain would return to her old policy of isolation and of holding 
the balance. France, he also said, had made concessions for the sake 
of Italian friendship and had received nothing whatever in return. 
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Germany. : 
April 1st.—The Government’s reply to the proposals of the 


Locarno Powers was communicated to the British Government and 
published. It rejected the proposals on the ground that they infringed 
Germany’s equality of status. The German people, it was declared, 
were determined to preserve their freedom and independence, and 
desired to co-operate with all their might in the work of international 
reconciliation. 

The reply explained again why Germany denounced the Locarno 
Treaty and refused to accept the judgment of the Hague Court on 
the Franco-Soviet Pact. 

A further assurance was given that Germany “does not ever 
intend to attack France or Belgium’; for this reason, the Staff 
conversations between the Locarno Powers were described as “ in- 
comprehensible,” and “the German Government would regard it as 
seriously prejudicial if agreements were arrived at between the General 
Staffs before the conclusion of the new security pacts.” 

The following proposals were then made: The work of “ achieving 
at all costs a really constructive state of affairs among the nations 
of Europe’ should be divided into three stages, the first, pending 
negotiation, the next of negotiation, and the third for the subsequent 
discussion of “ desirable supplements to the work of peace,’’ such as 
disarmament and economic questions. 

The first period, up to the signing of non-aggression pacts, should 
be limited to four months. For this period Germany agreed, provided 
France and Belgium did the same, not to increase her forces in the 
Rhineland, nor to move them nearer to the French and Belgian frontiers. 
She also proposed that a guarantee commission should be set up, 
composed of representatives of Britain, Italy, and a third neutral 
Power, and Germany, France and Belgium would be entitled to send 
one representative each to this commission. 

Germany was also ready to submit to any military limitations 
on the frontier to which France and Belgium would also agree. 

It was proposed that the new peace negotiations should begin 
at once, or, at the latest, after the French elections. These negotia- 
tions should cover : A 25-year non-aggression or security pact between 
Germany, France and Belgium, including Holland if she wished, and 
guaranteed by Britain and Italy ; and an air pact to supplement this 
agreement. 

Germany expressed her willingness to enter into military engage- 
ments under these agreements, if necessary. 

It was further suggested that, to stamp this voluntary peace pact 
“as the reconciliatory conclusion of a centuries-old dispute” and as 
a “sacred pledge,” Germany and France should pledge themselves 
to secure that, in education and in the press, everything likely to 
poison the relationship between the two peoples was avoided ; and 
undertake to ratify the agreement by means of a plebiscite of each 
nation. 

It was also proposed that Germany and France should set up, 
under the League, a joint commission to investigate all complaints. 

At the same time Germany expressed her willingness to : Establish 
contact with the States on her south-eastern and north-eastern frontiers 
to invite them directly to conclude non-aggression pacts ; and re-enter 
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the League of Nations, either at once or after the conclusion of these 
agreements. 

Germany reiterated her hope that, if she returned to the League 
‘ after a reasonable time, and by the method of friendly negotiations 
the question of the Colonial equality of rights and that of separation 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations from its foundations jp 
the Versailles Treaty will be cleared up.” 

She proposed the setting up of an International Court of Arbitra. 
tion to secure the observance of the agreements. The decisions of 
this Court would be binding on all parties. 

On the conclusion of these negotiations there should be initiated 
the third and final stage—an arms limitation and economic conference. 

Germany opposed any attempt at a universal settlement which 
would, the memorandum declared, be doomed to failure from the 
outset. To avoid this it was suggested that all future conferences 
should have one clearly defined objective. 

For the present, the most important task was “‘ to bring air war- 
fare into the moral and humane atmosphere of the protection afforded 
to non-combatants and wounded by the Geneva Convention.” This 
could be achieved by agreements prohibiting: Gas, poison and 
incendiary bombs ; bombing of open towns and villages beyond the 
range of medium-heavy artillery on the fighting fronts ; bombardment 
of towns more than 12 miles from the battle zone with long-range 
guns ; and the construction of tanks of the heaviest type and artillery 
of the heaviest calibre. 

Any possibilities of further arms limitation arising from these 
discussions should be utilized. Germany, the memorandum declared, 
was ready to join in every such settlement in so far as it was valid 
internationally. 

Finally, Germany was prepared, after the conclusion of the political 
treaties, to enter into a discussion of economic problems with the 
nations concerned. She would do all in her power to improve the 
economic situation in Europe and the world situation closely bound 
up with it. 

April 2nd.—Semi-official comment on the reception abroad of the 
Government’s plan included some disappointment that its publication 
had not stopped the Staff talks or the sending of the letters of 
guarantee to France and Belgium. The insistence on the immediate 
refortification of the Rhineland was said to be due to “ inner political 
considerations,” but a suggestion was made, informally, that possibly 
some bargain might be struck for which military conversations and 
refortification might both be suspended. 

Herr von Ribbentrop’s conversation with Mr. Eden. (See Greai 
Britain). 

April 3rd.—The Kélnische Zeitung referred to Mr. Eden’s speech 
of that morning as “a new turning point for good in the dramatic, 
tortuous, but happily uncatastrophic course of international politics 
since March 7th.” 

The Bérsen Zeitung, complaining of the Staff conversations, said 
that “‘ measures based on a theoretical case of unprovoked attack 
are not in accordance with the spirit of Adolf Hitler’s great plan,” 
and expressed regret that the proposal for a mixed commission in 
the Rhineland was not regarded as a contribution of the highest value 
to the interim period. 
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The Frankfurter Zeitung also described the Staff talks as of no 
service to Europe, but a special contribution to France and to the 
cy of alarms and negations conducted by the French Ministers. 
The Diplomatische Korrespondenz said the British letters to France 
and Belgium amounted in practice to an encouragement of French 
obstinacy and to putting a premium on the refusal of the German 
proposals ; and the same applied to the Staff conversations. 

The satisfying of special varieties and touchiness, especially at 
the expense of German honour, had, in the German view, nothing to 
do with politics in the sense of constructive progress. 

April 5th.—The Deutsche Volkswirt published a denial of reports 
that Dr. Schacht contemplated resigning and that the mark might be 
devalued. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter published the list of the new Deputies, 
numbering 740. They included Herren Habicht and Frauenfeld, 
Herr Reschny (Commander of the Austrian Legion in Germany), 
Herr Proksch (leader of the Austrian department of the Party head- 
quarters), and Herren Jung and Krebs. 

April 6th.—The Kélnische Zeitung, criticising the reported terms 
of the French counter-proposals, said that France believed that she 
owed it to her prestige always to do something other than what 
Germany proposed. “ To the effort to build up a new Europe she 
opposes her old conceptions, bringing forward plans, like the Geneva 
Protocol of 1924, which tower security upon security—security only 
for France and her allies—but which are not founded on confidence 
as the basis of international co-operation, but on preparations for the 
event of war.” 

April 7th.—Agreement with Poland for payment of outstanding 
railway charges for Corridor traffic. (See Poland). 

Statement by Yugoslav Minister of Commerce re trade with 
Germany. (See Yugoslavia). 

April 8th.—The D.A.Z. described the French proposals as a 
skyscraper of pacts and visions, designed more for propaganda than 
for practical purposes. The Berliner Tageblatt said that the extension 
of the idea of sanctions and the continuance of the idea of military 
alliance showed the French policy on the way to the thorough military 
organization of Europe. “This is the centre of gravity of the 
memorandum,” it added, ‘“‘ but in that, too, is the contrast in principle 
with the German proposals.” 

The Bérsen Zeitung complained that France was clinging to her 
traditions in every respect in submitting to the world the two documents, 
and that her statesmen had not progressed with the times. The 
trend of both documents was identical with the old Paris idea that 
France’s security and Germany’s security must not be the same either 
from the political or military point of view. ‘‘ Germany, as in the 
days of Versailles, shall be a second-class people.”’ 

April 12th.—The Geneva declaration of the Locarno Powers was 
regarded by the press as showing, at least, that the tension had not 
increased, and the Frankfurter Zeitung remarked with satisfaction 
that the holding of a formal conference to establish the breakdown of 
conciliation had been prevented by Great Britain, supported by 
Belgium. It was also regarded as important that Mr. Eden had 
achieved that ‘* pause” in the dispute of which he spoke in Parliament. 
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The Kélnische Zettung welcomed the decision that both the French 
and the German peace plans should be examined by the League. 

April 15th.—The Foreign Office was reorganized, with the creation 
of a Single Political Department, superseding the Federal Stat. 
Departments, and having four sections: Far Eastern countries ; Nea 
Eastern, with the Baltic States and certain of the Balkan States; the 
rest of Europe without Britain; and Great Britain and the overseas 
countries. 


Apnil 2o0th.—Herr Hitler reviewed some 15,000 troops in Berlin 
on the occasion of his 47th birthday, the parade including 1,500 tanks 
and armoured cars, and detachments from the Navy and Air Force. 

Replying to congratulations the Chancellor announced that he 
had promoted General von Blomberg to be the first Field-Marshal of 
the new Army, Generals von Fritsch and Géring to the rank of Colonel. 
General, and Admiral Raeder to General-Admiral (a new rank between 
Admiral and Grand Admiral). 


April 21st.—It was understood that the Government had informed 
the Governments of Austria and Czechoslovakia that they could not 
waive their most-favoured-nation rights in favour of mutual tarifi 
preferences, such as were provided for in the trade treaty being 
negotiated between Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. 

The Government’s attitude was that they declined to recognize 
any system of preferences in the Danube Basin unless Germany was 
included in the negotiations from the beginning. 

The press commented with some satisfaction on the “ collapse 
of the sanctions policy ” at Geneva, and the Frankfurter Zeitung said 
that through the League bankruptcy the question of its reform had 
become one of existence for that organization. No nation could have 
confidence any longer in the League in its existing form; this couid 
only return when nations saw that it was no longer the old Versailles 
League which stood before them. 

The whole sanctions system, “‘ which proceeds from the gross 
abuse of badly edited paragraphs,” would have to go. 

The Berliner Tageblatt summed up the resolution of the Council 
in three words: “ Back to Europe.” ‘ That was the direction oi 
French policy all the time,” it went on, “‘ the dangers France sees in 
Europe—for Europe, as she says, but in reality for the French alliance 
policy of the past 17 years—outweigh the importance to be ascribed 
to the African affair.” 


Great Britain. 

April 1st.—The German reply to the proposals of the four Locarno 
Powers was received. (See Germany). 

Replying to questions in Parliament Mr. Eden gave 2 summary 
of a report received from the British Consul at Harar regarding the 
Italian attack on the town. This confirmed the reports that some 
300 bombs had been dropped and that 3 had fallen in the Swedish 
Mission grounds, some 50 in those of the Egyptian Red Crescent, 14 on 
the Catholic Mission, 4 on the French Hospital Agency, and 4 on the 
Harar Red Cross. ; 

The British Minister at Addis Ababa reported complete denials 
of Italian reports that the town had been used for military purposes. 
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The Abyssinian Government had informed the League on December 2nd 
that it would be used only as a depét for wounded. 

Replying to further questions Mr. Eden repeated the Prime 
Minister’s assurance, given on December 18th, that no British territory 
or mandated or protected territory would be transferred from British 
sovereignty or authority without the fullest regard being had to the 
interests of all sections of the populations. 

April 2nd.—Mr. Eden handed to the Ambassadors of Belgium 
and France the letters of which the text was appended to the White 
Paper (Cmd. 5134), containing the proposals of the four Locarno 
Powers. The original draft was modified in a manner which took 
note of the failure of the Italian Government to give any decision on 
the proposals. 

A second letter was also handed to the Ambassadors giving assent 
to the immediate opening of Staff conversations in accordance with 
paragraph 3 of the proposals. 

Replying to criticism of the Staff conversations in Parliament 
Mr. Baldwin declared that they would be under the close supervision 
of the Cabinet, and he dismissed as “ fantastic’ the idea that they 
might envisage an attack upon Germany. 

Questioned as to the Government’s attitude towards bombing 
and poison gas he stated that they were bound by the Protocol of 
1925, and that he hoped this whole matter might be settled if the 
appropriate nations could be brought into negotiation upon the 
proposals just received from Germany. 

Mr. Eden received the German envoy and urged on him the 
desirability of a German undertaking not to refortify the Rhineland 
during the four months’ interim period. Herr von Ribbentrop was 
understood to have repeated the German objections to the Staff con- 
versations, which would be particularly disagreeable because when, 
as might be foreseen, the time came for German Staff delegates to 
take part in conversations under the hoped for security agreements 
they would start under a disadvantage through not having been 
present at earlier talks. 

April 3rd.—Speaking in Parliament Mr. Eden dealt with the 
German reply, and said that when he saw Herr von Ribbentrop, on 
April 2nd, he had told him that the Government regarded Herr Hitler’s 
proposals as “‘ most important, and as deserving of careful study.” 

He had emphasized that their object in the present difficult 
situation was to seek to get negotiations going to bring about a final 
settlement ; at the same time he had felt bound to point out that in 
respect of the interim period, for which the Government had par- 
ticularly appealed for a contribution, the German Government had 
not been able to meet them. 

The difficulty of restoring the confidence essential to negotiation 
therefore remained, and he went on to describe the steps the Govern- 
ment were prepared to take to contribute to this. They were: (I) to 
give certain undertakings to the French and Belgian Governments 
if negotiations failed, and (2) to reaffirm their existing obligations 
under Locarno and, strictly in relation to those obligations, to 
authorize Staff conversations of a purely technical character. - 

He had therefore delivered the draft letter to the Ambassadors 
of the two countries, practically as worded in the document of 
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March roth, with a covering letter making clear three points: (r) that 
the delivery of the letter did not mean that conciliation had failed— 
indeed, the Government had passed on the German reply to other 
Governments for consideration ; (2) that the conversations involved 
no political commitments and no obligation regarding the organization 
of national defence ; and (3) that the conversations should be held 
in London. 

They had received from the French and Belgian Ambassadors 
confirmation that this was also the understanding of their Governments. 
The meetings would take place as soon as the necessary arrangements 
could be made. 

Replying to Mr. Atlee, who asked whether the Government could 
not “ reinforce the sense of security by bringing in the whole of the 
League Powers,”’ Mr. Eden said that, for his part, he would welcome 
any such procedure if it could be generally agreed upon. He also gave 
a definite assurance, in reply to Mr. Lloyd George, that it was not 
contemplated to put any of these military plans into operation in the 
event of a failure of negotiations, unless there was an unprovoked 
attack by Germany upon Belgium or French soil. 

He also stated that as the Dominions were not signatories of 
Locarno they were not concerned in these immediate conversations, 
but were being kept in the closest touch with every phase of them. 

It was understood that Mr. Eden had told the Belgian and French 
Ambassadors, when handing them the draft letters, that in his view 
the League should come in as soon as possible. 

Signor Grandi, in a statement to the Foreign Office, reaffirmed 
the previous assurance of the Italian Government that the rights of 
Great Britain, as secured by existing treaties, would be scrupulously 
observed in Abyssinia. 

The texts of the letter to France and Belgium, and the replies 
acknowledging them were issued as a White Paper, Cmd. 5149. 

Herr von Ribbentrop delivered at the Foreign Office a message 
from Berlin to the effect that Germany could not now consent to 
postpone the fortification of the Rhineland, but that if the Staff con- 
versations were put off the German attitude in that respect might 
be modified. 

Speaking at Manchester Lord Zetland emphasized that the 
immediate task of bringing the nations to one table for the negotiations 
proposed had to be undertaken under the shadow of two baleful factors 
~——Germany’s feverish piling up of armaments, and her violation of 
Locarno. The dominating factor in the international situation was 
Germany’s prodigious programme of rearmament. 

Any tendency, in English public opinion, to split into pro-German 
and pro-French camps could only add to the difficulties. German 
propaganda had been busily engaged in encouraging pro-German 
tendencies so as to propagate the idea that it was France wao had 
been responsible for the shock to confidence caused by the violation 
of Locarno. 

No one who had studied the facts of the offers made to Germany 
during the past year for negotiations on political and disarmament 
problems could doubt that Great Britain had been prepared to enter 
into them with a desire to give sympathetic consideration to Germany's 
legitimate claims. The crisis had been due to the fact that Germany 
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) that had preferred to attempt the solution of these grave problems not 
lled— by reason, but by force. 

other - History taught them, he went on, that it was upon force that 
‘olved those who determined German policy preferred to rely. Also, the 
baton fact must not be lost sight of that the mass psychology of the German 
held people was a very different thing from the psychology of the average 





German individual. 
Mr. Eden received from the French Chargé d’Affaires a proposal 
that there should be a meeting of the Locarno Powers in Brussels during 


the following week. 

April 4th.—Mr. Eden informed the Belgian and French Ambas- 
sadors that the Government would prefer that, as the League Com- 
mittee was meeting at Geneva on April 8th, discussions between the 



























‘ome 

pave Locarno Powers should be held then. 

not April 6th.—Speaking in Parliament Mr. Churchill attacked the 

the Government for its handling of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute, and said 

Iked that it looked as though the aggressor would triumph. He also asked 
for a plain statement whether the Government would hand over the 

Sof mandated territories to Germany., 

ons, The success of the German coup of March 7th might, he said, 

P frighten the small States into alliance or absorption. If Britain 

ach intended to stop Germany’s plans for giving herself a free hand in the 

and East the whole matter must bé taken to Geneva, where a real League 
system must be organized, capable of preventing aggression. 

we Sir Austen Chamberlain said the lesson of the Abyssinian war 

oe was that they must make up their minds whether collective security 

ly was to be a reality, or whether it was only to be a decoration to their 

; speeches. As for sanctions, no one had any right to press for them 

” unless they were prepared to make them effective, and they had no right 
to press them unless they told the people of the country, openly and 

Be frankly, that with the imposition of sanctions the issue of peace and 

ad war passed out of their hands into the hands of the other party. 

4 He also analysed the German proposals and said he did not see 

: their relationship to the Covenant. They gave no support to the 






Covenant, whereas Locarno did, in a particular case. “A pure 
bilateral pact of non-aggression is no guarantee,” he said, “* but merely 
leads you to eat up each morsel separately instead of having to eat them 
all together.” 

In conclusion, he asked for an explicit statement as to the Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the Colonies and Mandated Territories. 

Mr. Eden stated that Mr. Atlee, in attacking the Government 
when opening the debate, had given a complete travesty of the history 
in respect of the earlier phases of the dispute between Italy and 
Abyssinia. He then recounted the steps taken both in Rome and at 
Geneva in the effort to restrain Italy and to find a solution, and showed 
that throughout 1935 the British Government had been foremost in 
keeping the matter within the League and before the League. 

The lessons learnt from the way things had developed were, first 
that the League, which was limited in membership, was inevitably 
limited in effectiveness ; second, that financial and economic sanctions 
could not be immediately effective if the League membership was 
not complete; and third, that it was not correct to say that they 
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ought not to have attempted to stop the war at all. It was impossible 
to establish international law by abetting breaches of it. 

It was right to try conciliation simultaneously with sanctions 
and last month the Government had endorsed a new effort at cop. 
ciliation pending the application of an oil embargo, but in the interval 
Italy had intensified her aggression. In the view of the Government 
“it would be intolerable that at Geneva we should merely speak of 
conciliation while war continued. There must be real conciliation, 
t.e., conciliation which results in a given period in a cessation of 
hostilities.” 

Passing to the German reply to the Locarno Powers’ proposals 
he said the Government could not agree to any conference between 
those Powers which implied that conciliation had failed, but he would 
use the Geneva meeting for informal talks with the French and 
Belgian Ministers. 

The League must be brought into the discussions, if only because 
the German proposals envisaged more than a new Locarno ; but mean- 
while, the Locarno obligations were there, and the Locarno Powers 
were first concerned. He was against trying to get some vast new 
European settlement on terms other than the Covenant ; in that way 
they might lose their immediate objective. 

What they would like to see realized by the end of the Summer 
was a complete European membership of the League ; a new structure 
of security in Western Europe to replace Locarno ; and a strengthening 
of security elsewhere by arrangements directly supervized and con- 
trolled by the League. It would then be possible to enter upon the 
larger schemes. 

In reply to questions Mr. Eden said a protocol of mutual assistance 
between the U.S.S.R. and Outer Mongolia had been signed on 
March 12th, and that it embodied obligations which had been in 
existence since 1921. 

April 7th.—In reply to questions in Parliament the Prime Minister 
repeated his assurance that the Cabinet would keep a careful watch 
on the Staff conversations due to begin on April 15th. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that he had no intention 
of radically altering the existing restrictions on foreign capital issues. 
The time had come, however, when he should have the help of a 
committee to advise him on their general scope, and on particular 
applications. He had accordingly appointed an expert committee, to 
which the public would have access. 

Mr. Eden received together the High Commissioners of Australia, 
Canada, the Irish Free State, New Zealand, and South Africa, to 
discuss the procedure to be followed at Geneva. 

April 8th.—Mr. Eden’s statement in the Committee of Thirteen. 
(See League of Nations). 

In the House of Lords, Lord Halifax, replying to an Opposition 
charge that the Government was partly responsible for the tortures 
inflicted on the people of Abyssinia by Italy, claimed that they had, 
in effect, done everything possible to stop the war, short of fighting 
Italy. If they had wanted to go to war with her the rest of the League 
would not have followed. 

In Europe, it was true, peace was the only object to strive for. 
But a peace policy could not be negative—e.g., doubts about the 
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British attitude had been partly responsible for war in 1914. More- 
over, there could be no peace without removing fears and resentments. 

They wanted to close the era of German grievances, but they 
must realize there was no hope of settlement unless they could be 
absolutely sure that blows such as that of March 7th would not be 
re veated. 

; That was why the Government had decided that there must be 
an interim period for the restoration of confidence, and that was why 
they had joined in the proposals of March 19th, and why they regretted 
that the latter had evoked no real contribution for the interim period 
from Germany. That was why the Government had made their 
contribution in the shape of the Staff conversations, which underlined 
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yould without extending the Locarno obligations. They would become 
and operative only if France or Belgium were wantonly attacked. 






So far from their encouraging war, the knowledge that Britain 
would resist with all her forces any wanton disturbance of the peace 



























“ause 

ean- was a definite guarantee of peace. 

wers The principles of Locarno, he claimed, did not derogate from 

new the Covenant which, he emphasized, was an instrument of peace and 

way was reinforced by specific and regional guarantees of peace. But a 
specific obligation in the West did not mean that they had abandoned 

mer interest in the East. If peace were broken there they would fulfil 

ture their obligations under the Covenant. 

ung There were two dominant ‘necessities for peace: First, recognition 

on- of Germany’s equality ; and second, assurance that Germany would 

the fulfil the obligations involved in equality. He pointed out that there 
were serious gaps in Herr Hitler’s proposals, and asked how there 

nce could be confidence if the principle that the necessities of a State 

on justified anything were maintained. 

In The Government published a Blue Book (Cmd. 5143), giving 
“ correspondence showing the course of certain Diplomatic discussions 

ter directed toward securing a European Settlement, June, 1934 to 

ch March, 1936.” 

The documents began with the French draft for an Eastern Pact 
on communicated on June 27th, 1934 and ended with a dispatch from 
eS. Mr. Eden to the Ambassador in Berlin, dated March 26th, 1936, 
a summarizing the diplomatic exchanges covered by the rest of the 
ar Blue Book. 
to There were included, the Franco-British declaration of Feb- 

ruary 3rd, 1935; the text of the Franco-Soviet Pact ; extracts from 
a, Herr Hitler’s speech of May 2ist, 1935; several communications 





a Berlin and London regarding the Eastern Pact and the Air 
act, etc. 

April 1oth.—Replying to questions in Parliament regarding 
Abyssinia, Lord Cranborne said there had been lately “ persistent 
and, we must fear, well-founded reports that the Italian military 
authorities have made use of poison gas in their campaign,” and if it 
turned out that this were true an issue of the very first importance 
would have been raised, an issue which affected practically the whole 
future of civilization. There would have been a breach of a solemn 
undertaking not only against Abyssinia, but against the other signa- 
tories of the Convention. If they could not abolish gas it seemed to 
him it meant very nearly the end of civilization. 
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He repeated that the Government were prepared to support an 
oil embargo if it were generally supported. 

The Foreign Under-Secretary also said that very careful jp. 
vestigations had been made as to the allegation that dum-dum bullets 
had been provided by a British armaments firm for use against the 
Italians in Abyssinia, and it had been found that the suggestions jn 
that respect were baseless. 

Mr. J. H. Thomas stated that his recent declaration regarding 
the transfer to another sovereignty of British colonies applied equally 
to Protectorates. 

In reply to questions as to the cost of the defence programme 
Mr. Chamberlain said the additional requirements, in respect of the 
Air Force, for 1936, would be about {10 million. 

Imperial Chemicals Industries, Ltd., issued a statement denying 
categorically the allegations made by Signor Gayda on April 8th. 
Neither the Company nor any of its branches had executed any orders 
for nicotine, for bombs, or for poison gas for Abyssinia. The Company 
was not interested in the manufacture of yperite. 

April 15th.—Conversations opened in London between the Genera! 
Staffs of Belgium, France and Great Britain, in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph 3 of the London Agreement of March roth. 

April 16th.—The Government replied to the Turkish Note re the 
status of the Straits, stating that they agreed that the proposed dis- 
cussions should be opened without delay. It was pointed out, however, 
that it would be necessary to consult the Dominions before the Govern- 
ment’s detailed views could be given. 

April 17th.—A White Paper was issued containing Notes ex- 
changed with the Italian Government regarding the bombing of the 
British Red Cross in Abyssinia. (Cmd. 5160. 

An Italian Note of March 12th gave details supplied by Marshal 
Badoglio to the effect that Italian planes on March 3rd sighted south 
of Kworam, very close to an Ethiopian camp, a column of some 
30 lorries, discharging boxes, and also a large luggage train. In the 
centre, on the ground, was a large Red Cross sheet. 

An Italian plane descended to inspect, and was met with violent 
anti-aircraft fire, in the neighbourhood of the Red Cross sheet. The 
next day this was repeated, and the plane was hit. In consequence 
the camp was bombed. The Government expressed the hope that the 
British Government “ will urgently take steps by all possible means 
to ascertain how the British ambulance can have been thus gravely 
compromised in the repeated attacks against the Italian aircraft, and 
that they will in the meantime see to it that the strictest measures are 
taken in order that incidents of this nature may not be repeated.” 

The British reply, dated April roth, stated that the Government 
were unable to accept this version of what occurred. It quoted 
memoranda to establish that everything possible was done to keep the 
Italian Government informed of the movements of the ambulance. 
The Government, it went on, “are unable to understand how any 
trained military air observers can ever have harboured illusions as to 
the identity of so plainly marked and substantial an ambulance en- 
campment as that noted in patrols over the Kworam area.” 

It also denied emphatically the allegations that fire was opened 
against the aircraft, or that the camp was being used as cover for 
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Abyssinian combatants. The Government, it stated, “can only 
regard the pretensions advanced in Signor Suvich’s letter and the 
aide-mémoire which accompanied it as due to the not-unnatural desire 
of the officers responsible for the raids to present excuses for their 
actions.” 

The Italian Government were requested to give a categorical 
assurance that clear and definite instructions had been issued to the 
Italian military authorities that the Air Force would in future exercise 
the utmost care to avoid attacks upon British Red Cross and hospital 
units. In conclusion, the British Government reserved the right to 
claim compensation for the heavy material losses suffered by the 
British ambulance service. 

April 18th.—In a speech at Worcester Mr. Baldwin, referring to 
foreign affairs, said the rearming of Germany and the attempt to put 
into force the Covenant of the League had convinced him that an 
increase in certain branches of arms in England was an absolute 
necessity if the country was to play its part and fulfil its obligations 
under the League, or if, indeed, it was to maintain its position ultimately 
in the world. 

Recent events had shown that there did not yet seem to be effective 
machinery for stopping a war before it began if one party was determined 
to go to war and not to submit the questions in dispute to discussion 
and to arbitration. Sanctions, they had also learnt, were slow in action, 
and lost a great deal of their force unless they could be supported by 
the ultimate sanction, which was blockade or force. It was difficult 
to see how, under the existing membership of the League, blockade 
would be agreed to. 

He then referred to the unrestrained attacks on Mr. Eden in the 
Italian press, which accused him of following an anti-Italian policy. 
There were two misconceptions underlying these attacks. He wished 
to make it clear beyond all doubt, he said, that the policy the Foreign 
Secretary was conducting was not his personal policy, but the con- 
sidered policy of the whole Government. It was not anti-Italian, and 
its motive was not the defeat of Italy, but the support of the League 
Covenant. 

‘““We want the Covenant to become the law of the world,”’ he 
went on, “and, unless we are prepared to abandon that hope, we 
regard ourselves as bound to give our full support to the League when 
the Covenant is broken.” 

Collective security would never work unless all the nations that 
took part in it were prepared simultaneously to threaten with sanctions 
and to fight, if necessary, an aggressor, and that meant that the nations 
taking part in the collective security must be ready. 

In a further reference to Italy he said that, if a great European 
nation, in spite of having given its signature to the Geneva Protocol 
against the use of gases, employed them in Africa, what guarantee 
had they that they might not be used in Europe ? 

Of Herr Hitler he said that as Dictator of Germany he had it in 
his power to-day to do more at that moment to lift the black shadow 
of fear from Europe than any other man living in Europe. ‘“ God 
grant he may have the will. If he has, nothing that this country can 


do will be left undone.” 
April 20th.—Speaking at Manchester, Mr. Duff Cooper described 
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the European situation as graver than in 1914. The stakes were aly 
higher ; then the fate of Empires was in the balance, but to-day j 
was the fate of civilization. 

Referring to the League he pointed out that its weakness wa 
due to the nations not being sufficiently prepared to use force againg 
others who defied it. Sanctions had not prevented war because they 
was not force behind them, nor was there the enthusiastic goodwil 
of all the nations that belonged to it. 

If they saw a policeman fighting with a burglar they would aj 
feel it their duty to go to his help, and “ until the nations of the worl 
are prepared to go, if necessary, to war with aggressor nations, they 
the doctrine and practice of collective security cannot become , 
reality.” 

Mr. Eden’s speech in the League Council. (See League oj 
Nations). 

April 21st.—Introducing the Budget in Parliament the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said he was budgetting for expenditure totalling 
£797,897,000, and estimated revenue at £798,381,000. In the former, 
£54 million more than in 1935-36 would be allotted to Defence, and 
he stated that he had decided to set aside £20 million as a margin for 
Supplementary Estimates for the three Services. 

As to details, income tax was to be increased to 4s. gd. in the { 
but family allowances would be slightly increased. 

Some increases of duty would be made, and measures taken to 
check tax evasions and evasions in estate duty. 

The main heads of expenditure were: Interest and management 
of National Debt, {224 million. The Army, £40,864,000 ; the Navy, 
£60,205,000; the Air Force, £38,536,000, all excluding Pensions, 
which would amount to {18,626,000 in all. Health, Labour and 
Insurance, {162,725,000 ; Exchequer Contributions to Local Revenues, 
£45,199,000 ; and War and Civil Pensions, £44,988,000. 

Estimated revenue included : Income-tax, £259 millions ; Surtax, 
£56,500,000 ; Estate Duties, {89 million; Customs, {£207,525,000; 
Excise, {110 million; and Miscellaneous (including £5,250,000 from 
Road Fund) {£25,250,000. 

Mr. Chamberlain explained, in announcing the tax increases, that, 
on the existing basis of taxation there would be a deficit of £21,291,000. 
This would be made up by taking £5 million odd from the Road Fund, 
by obtaining {14 million ({12 in the current year) from increased 
income tax, and by the tea duty and tax-evasion checks. 

In reply to questions in Parliament regarding the future o! 
Mandated Territories, Mr. Thomas repeated the substance of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s previous statement that the Government was not 
considering the question of handing over any Colonies to other Powers, 
and said that reply applied to the Mandated Territories as well. 

As to the future, when the question of transferring any mandate 
arose, if it ever did—and it never would be by them—it would bea 
question not for the British Government alone to determine. 

The Dominions held mandates, and so did France and Belgium. 
The inhabitants, and their interests, would have to be consulted, i! 
and when the question were ever raised. 

Mr. Eden announced, in reply to questions, that the Government 
had replied to the Turkish Note ve the Dardanelles on April 16th. 
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They had begun by taking note of an assurance given by the Turkish 
Foreign Minister that the revision the proposal was designed to obtain 
related only to the military clauses of the Straits Convention, and 
had informed the Turkish Government that the Dominions, as co- 
signatories, would have to be consulted before their detailed views 


could be expressed. 


Greece. 

April 13th.—Dr. Demerdjis, the Prime Minister, died in Athens. 
General Metaxas was appointed to succeed him, and also held the 
portfolios of War, the Navy, and the Air. 


Honduras. 
April 21st.—Reports were current that guerilla forces from 


Nicaragua had invaded the country. They were believed to be revolu- 
tionaries who had secured arms from Mexico. 


India 


A pril 1st.—The new Provinces of Sind and Orissa were formally 


inaugurated. 
April 18th.—Lord Linlithgow was sworn in as Viceroy and 


Governor-General at Delhi. 


Iran. 
April 12th.—It was learnt that the Government had asked the 


Turkish Government to look after Iranian interests in the U.S.A., and 
the American Government agreed to this. 


Iraq. 
March 31st.—The agreement for the transference to Iraq of the 


Railway Company was signed in Baghdad. All rights possessed by 
the British Government in the ownership of the line, including lands, 
administration and the reserve funds were to be transferred to the 
Government against a payment of £400,000. 

For 20 years six posts (general manager, traffic inspector-general, 
chief engineer, etc.) were to be filled by British subjects. 

April 2nd.—A Treaty of “ alliance, Moslem friendship, and Arab 
brotherhood ” was signed in Baghdad with the Government of Saudi 
Arabia. It was to remain open for all other independent Moslem 
Arab countries to join, and both parties stated they would ask the 
King of the Yemen to adhere to it. 


The duration of the Treaty was ten years. 
April 12th—The Chamber ratified unanimously the Treaty with 


Saudi Arabia. It also approved the Railways Agreement with Great 
Britain. 


Italy. 
April 1st.—Statement in Parliament re bombing of Harar. (See 


Great Britain). 
The Government submitted to the Permanent Court of Inter- 


national Justice an application for proceedings against the French 
Government regarding mining rights in Morocco. 
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The Government received a letter from the Chairman of the Com. 
mittee of Thirteen inviting it to come to an understanding as to the 
procedure for negotiations on the Abyssinian problem. 

Referring to “‘ the new sanctionist explosion” in the House of 
Lords, Signor Gayda said this was a “ manceuvre between the two 
opposite poles of international humanitarianism, allegedly outraged, 
and of imperial egoism, allegedly threatened.” 

Declaration re use of poison gas in Abyssinia. (See Abyssinia). 

April 2nd.—The Government accepted the invitation of the 
Chairman of the Committee of Thirteen to put itself into direct relations 
with him. 

April 3rd.—The Popolo d'Italia, in a leading article referring to 
the occupation of Gondar, cited the 1906 Treaty with France and 
Great Britain and said: ‘* The rights which became British will remain 
British. As to grotesque plans about changing the water-courses at 
an altitude of 6 to 9g thousand feet, they are forbidden by nature.” 

Assurances to British Government re rights, secured by treaty, 
in Abyssinia. (See Great Britain). ' 

Reply handed to League Secretary-General. (See League of 
Nations). 

It was understood that the Government had suggested that the 
Chairman of the Committee of Thirteen might come to Rome for a 
preliminary exchange of views. 

April 5th——The Government sent a protest to Geneva against 
the alleged bombardment of a small Italian field-hospital by Abyssinian 
artillery on March 30th; also a Note stating that the report of the 
bombing of a British ambulance on March 20th was “ devoid of all 
foundation.” 

Report of the Chairman of the Committee of Thirteen re in- 
vitation to open negotiations. (See League of Nations). 

April 6th.—Statement by Marshal Badoglio re his plans. (See 
Abyssinia). 

Apnil 7th.—The Government gave an assurance to the British 
Ambassador that the Air Force would refrain from bombing Addis 
Ababa and Diredawa; they were mindful of the assurances given 
in October. 

Mr. Eden’s speech the day before was described as being “ out 
of touch with realities,” especially in the passage where he spoke of 
Italy having intensified her aggression. From March 7th there had 
been a lull in the operations, which was only broken by the Emperor's 
offensive of March 31st. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement regarding mandated territories was 
considered to justify Italy’s refusal to let the League intervene in 
Abyssinia. If Britain treated mandates as national territory then 
she “‘ must recognize the absolute right of Italy . . . to exclude any 
intervention whatever under any form whatsoever by the League of 
Nations and to consider of prime importance her obligations towards 
the populations which, in all the regions of Abyssinia, with no 
exception of territory or of races, have submitted to Italy, regarding 
her as a liberator.” 

The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs informed the Egyptian 
Chargé d’Affaires that it was “ simply absurd ” to think Italy had any 
intention of attacking Egypt. ‘Italy has not, and will never have, 
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aims of any sort on Egypt,” he said. As to the common frontiers, 









































hon Italy was always ready to reach with Egypt understandings in order 
to guarantee their maintenance. 
ee ” April 8th.—Addressing a special meeting of the Cabinet, Signor 
of aie * “6 ° ° P . 
> two Mussolini said that “ the superb victories of our soldiers and in par- 
aged ticular, the victory of Lake Ashangi, gained over the troops of the 
Negus, instructed, equipped, and armed by Europeans, brings Italy 
a) nearer to the realization of her first objective for which she had to 
*” have recourse to arms after the mobilization of the Abyssinian forces, 
the ‘ . : ” . . “ 
tions that is, the security of our colonies. This security would be “ fully 
reached with the total annihilation of the Abyssinian military for- 
g to mations, an annihilation which can neither fail to be achieved, nor be 
far off.” 
= The Duce then referred to the “sympathy” shown towards 
5 at Italy by the populations of the occupied territory, and said Italy had 
” replied in the affirmative to a question of the Committee of Thirteen. 
aty Meanwhile the troops in East Africa were intact in their effectives 
“i and of perfect moral, and the preparations of the metropolitan forces 
- of on land, sea, and in the air, were “ proceeding with ever-increasing 
speed. The production of air-craft was “ destined to increase from 
the week to week.” 
ra The struggle against sanctions was proceeding everywhere with 
the maximum decision and with success due to the inventiveness and 
nst the spirit of initiative of the producers and the “ intelligent and daily 
ian collaboration of Italian women.” rr 
rhe The Cabinet approved a number of Bills, including one approving 
all the agreements with Albania (signed on March 19th), a scheme for an 
air levy, applying the principle of compulsory service to the air arm ; 
7 one for the formation of a mining corporation for East Africa; one 
for assuring supplies of mineral oils by the hydrogenation process, etc. 
“ne Writing in the Giornale d’Italia Signor Gayda declared that 
persuasive proofs of the Italian use of gases were lacking. Photo- 
sh graphs of burned Abyssinians proved nothing ; the burns might even 
is have been caused by a gas used by the Abyssinians themselves in an 
™ unsuccessful attempt to employ it against the Italians. 
“We affirm,” he said, “that Abyssinia has been abundantly 
it supplied with gas to employ against Italy. In the autumn of 1935 
sf the Board of Trade gave a permit for the export of tear gases and of 
d yperite to Abyssinia. A British expert in the employment of gases 
‘ was then in Abyssinia, and was also directly interested in their 
export.” 
; He made similar accusations regarding poisons for putting in the 
, wells and drinking water, and stated that Imperial Chemicals had 





received an order for bombs charged with yperite and with tear gases 
for despatch to Abyssinia. 

Even if Italy had employed gas she would only have been re- 
taliating against the Abyssinian atrocities, “‘ received at Geneva with 
supreme indifference, if not with silent satisfaction.” 

He also argued that the Powers signatory to the 1925 Convention 
only had the right to protest against alleged violation when they were 
directly injured by it; also that the Committee of Thirteen had no 
moral right to investigate the question. -The only organization with 
the right to inquire was the International Red Cross. 
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As for the juridical competence of the Committee, as it was called 
‘* for the so-called conciliation,” it could not occupy itself with “ anothe: 
theme and transform itself in its functions and objects without a new 
deliberation of the League Council.” 

April toth.—The Tribuna, expressing satisfaction that the Com. 
mittee of Thirteen had had to adjourn without taking any steps ty 
bring about an armistice in Abyssinia, said that Italy intended to 
“end the conflict by the total annihilation of all military forces jp 
Abyssinia.” 

Signor Gayda, in the Giornale d’ Italia, said Mr. Eden could bring 
no proof before the League that Italy was using poison gas. He also 
brought “atrocity”’ charges against South Africa, Japan, France 
and England. 

Baron Aloisi’s declaration at Geneva. (See League of Nations). 

April 11th.—The Government replied to the League Committee's 
appeal urging the necessity of ensuring the observance of international 
agreements regarding the laws of warfare with a Note in which it 
stated that the observance of such laws was “ the constant rule of 
the Italian Army.” It was added that the Army “ cannot do otherwise 
than punish every inhuman atrocity committed by its adversary.” 

A spokesman of the Government, stating that Baron Aloisi’s 
declaration expressed Italy’s fixed policy for the future, said: “ We 
feel no anxiety for the future, because we are fully aware that nothing 
can be done in Europe without Italy. Recent events have shown 
that other Powers are seeking our co-operation. We are not seeking 
theirs.” 

Apnil 12th.—The Messaggero published photographs in which 
charges were made against specified British firms in respect of the 
supply of dum-dum bullets to the Abyssinians. 

April 13th.—Signor Gayda repeated, in his paper, the thesis that 
the real conflict was between Italy and Great Britain, or rather, 
Mr. Eden “and certain groups of British politicians who cannot boast 
either of unanimity or of a majority of the national feeling, but who 
are the noisiest and most audacious in bold strokes.” 

He accused Mr. Eden of following an “individual and over- 
bearing ” policy and of “‘ obstinacy ” in trying to drive many members 
of the League along a path they did not wish to follow. 

April 14th.—Unofficial estimates of the cost of the campaign in 
East Africa placed the total at 7,000 million lire up to the end of 
March. 

The Government sent a Note to the League announcing the 
abolition, by proclamation on April 12th, of slavery in the occupied 
territory in Abyssinia, 1.c., the Tigre, Amhara and Gojjam. 

April 16th.—Writing in the Giornale d’Italia Signor Gayda took 
objection to the leading article in The Times of April 15th, describing 
it as “one of the typically poisonous and insolent manifestations of 
British policy in this culminating phase of its open conflict with 
Italy.” 

The paper was too hasty, he said, in leaving Italy out of account 
in a European settlement. Other nations could find the means ot 
reconstruction and of increasing their standing in Europe without 
being beholden to England, which, for 15 months, had judged Italy 
wrongly. She had deluded herself successively that Italy would not 
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stand up against the British naval concentration, the sanctionist 
coalition, or the ferocious hordes of the Emperor “supplied with 
modern arms and with dum-dum bullets of English manufacture.” 

The policy of ignoring Italy, he said, could only be effected by 
her destruction, which would entail the most serious risks of a European 
war. In such a war Italy would not be isolated, and she would fight 
with all the “‘ exasperation of a nation offended and outraged by a 
policy which claims to be one of justice, but which is only one of greedy 
and insolent egoism.” 

Statement to the League Committee ve opening of negotiations 
with Abyssinia. (See League of Nations). 

The Popolo d'Italia complained that “ sanctionist ferocity ” was 
trying to sabotage the Italian victory and said, “it is the piratical 
visage of Versailles which is reappearing. But the infamy of I9gIg 
cannot be repeated. The victory will not be mutilated.” 


April 17th.—Publication of Notes exchanged with British Govern- 
ment re bombing of British Red Cross. (See Great Britain). 

April 18th.—Report of Chairman of Committee of Thirteen re 
failure of effort at conciliation. (See League of Nations). 

Mr. Baldwin’s speech re Government’s policy in the African 
conflict. (See Great Britain). 

April 19th.—Statement by Egyptian Medical Mission re Italian 
allegations of atrocities committed by Abyssinians. (See Egypt). 

April 2oth.—Baron Aloisi’s statement in the League Council. 
(See League of Nations). “ 

April 21st.—Speaking at the celebration of the anniversary of 
the Foundation of Rome—which coincided with Labour Day—Signor 
Mussolini said they celebrated victory and labour at the same time. 
“ After difficult navigation we are in view of the harbour. We will 
reach it with sails spread. We shall carry with us, as always, the 
force, the justice, and the civilization of Rome.” 

The Austrian Chancellor arrived in Milan to lecture on the 
“Idealogy of New Austria,” and was welcomed on behalf of the 
Government. 

The press described the general result of the Geneva decisions as 
having established: (1) the complete failure of the economic and 
financial sanctions; and (2) the recognition that it would not be 
possible to extend sanctions without drifting into war. 

League report re effect of sanctions on Italian trade. (See League 
of Nations). 


Japan. 
March 31st.—Report re invasion of Outer Mongolia by Japanese 


troops. (See U.S.S.R.) 

April 1st.—Officials in Tokyo stated that the reports of the invasion 
could not be true, as a punitive expedition could not be conducted 
without orders from Tokyo. (It was suggested that the action might 
have been a sequel to an attack made by Mongolian aeroplanes on a 
Japanese patrol on March 29th. See Manchukuo). 

The Foreign Office spokesman said Japan wanted to know the 
exact relationship of Russia and Outer Mongolia, especially as to 
whether there was a military alliance. 
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Report as to statement by the Moscow Foreign Office re Outer 
Mongolia. (See U.S.S.R.) 

April 2nd.—Mr. Arita, the Ambassador in China, was appointed 
Foreign Minister. 

The Commander of the Tokyo garrison, General Kashii, resigned. 

Apmnil 3rd.—Report re Kwantung Army’s warning to the U.S.S.R. 
(See Manchukuo). 

April 7th.—The press reported that Nanking had concluded a 
secret agreement with Moscow against Japan, and alleged that the 
Chinese press had been forbidden to mention either it, or the Soviet 
pact with Outer Mongolia. 

April 8th.—The Minister of War, addressing a conference of al! 
divisional commanders, said the February incident had left an indelible 
blot on the Army’s reputation. Discipline would henceforth be severe, 
and leave no opportunity for political agitations. All officers should 
remember that the Army’s views on national affairs should be presented 
only through the War Minister. 

April toth.—The Cabinet approved the draft Budget, providing 
for an expenditure of 2,309 million yen (£135 million). The Army 
was to have 508 millions and the Navy 550 millions. Loans were 
shown as 709 million yen. 


League of Nations. 


Apmnil ist.—Letter to Italian Government from Committee of 
Thirteen ve negotiations regarding the Abyssinian dispute. (See Italy). 

Apmril 2nd.—Appeals from Ethiopian Government for assistance. 
(See Abyssinia). 

Acceptance of invitation from the Committee of Thirteen. (See 
Italy). 

It was stated in Geneva that it was not necessary to take a serious 
view of Austria’s decision to introduce conscription. She had been 
granted equality of rights in principle by the resolution of the Dis- 
armament Conference of December r1th, 1932, and in 1934 she had 
been authorized to increase her army by 8,000 men. 

Apmnil 3rd.—The Secretary-General received the text of the reply 
of the Italian Government to the invitation of the Committee of 
Thirteen. 

He also published the appeal received from the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment. This pointed out that it was apparent that the sole object ot 
the Italian acceptance of the invitation of the League was to postpone 
the imposition of the oil sanction. Since the Council’s appeal the 
Italians had “ redoubled their barbarity, employing instruments of 
war and methods prohibited by international treaties signed by 
Italy.” 

The Government felt the utmost bitterness when they found that 
not only had no financial assistance been given and that Article 16 of 
the Covenant had not been enforced, but that Italy had succeeded in 
getting the oil sanction postponed, and even hoped to obtain the 
abolition of all sanctions by bargaining. 

April 5th.—The report of the Chairman of the Committee of 
Thirteen was published. The first part dealt with the efforts to bring 
Italy and Abyssinia into contact, and stated that the latter had stated 
that the Government’s views had been set out in a declaration of 
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Outer March 2oth, and added that their attitude as to the conversations 
oi would be stated as soon as an assurance had been received that Italy 
inted intended to negotiate within the framework and in the spirit of the 
: Covenant. 
igned. The Italian Government had replied on April 2nd that they were 
>-S.R. prepared to send a delegate to Geneva after Easter and went on to say 
a that, in view of the importance of the problem of determining the 
t the methods of initiating contacts it would seem desirable, if Sefor 
a Madariaga considered it useful, that a first exchange of ideas of a 
veneral character should take place with the head of the Government 
of all in Rome. ee 
elible [he second part of the report dealt with the representations made 
vere to the Italian Government re gas warfare, and stated that the C hairman 
ould had, on March 23rd, written to the Italian Foreign Minister reminding 
nted him that, when the Italian Government had alleged abuses of the 
Red Cross and various atrocities, they had stated that these were being 
shia reported to the International Committee of the Red Cross ; the pro- 
th visions of the Geneva Convention would seem, however, to apply 
nae likewise to the bombing of Red Cross units reported by the Ethiopian 
Government, and he asked for any observations the Italian Government 
might wish to make regarding the alleged use of poison gas. 

To this letter an answer was received on April 3rd, in which the 
hap Italian Government expressed anxiety to establish the truth of the 
uly) facts, of which a tendencious version had been put forward in Ethiopian 
ng statements. The Government felt bound, however, first to make every 

reservation regarding the competence of the Committee to deal with 





these questions, and they also asked whether the attention of the 
























saad Ethiopian Government had been drawn to the Italian charges. 
“= Further appeal from Ethiopian Government. (See Abyssinia). 
an April 8th.—The Committee of Thirteen met, and Mr. Eden made 
is. a statement in which he pointed out that five weeks had elapsed since 
oe the appeal had been made to Italy and Abyssinia, and accepted in 
principle ; but hostilities had only been intensified, and the procedure 
sly of conciliation could not be allowed to drag on indefinitely. 
a The British Government considered that negotiations should be 
begun without delay within the framework of the League, and the 
" Committee must on no account disperse without coming to a definite 
on decision. * We must have the result,” he said, “‘ during the next few 
s days while we are still at Geneva.” 
va Referring to the use of gas, he said: “ We must remember that 
a. both parties have signed the Geneva Protocol of 1925. This prohibits 
“ absolutely the use of gas. Both parties pledged themselves not to 
; use gas in any form or circumstances. The employment by the Italian 
, airmen of poison gas raises the question whether any international 
if conventions are of any value whatsoever.” — 
" _ The British delegation submitted a Memorandum citing the 
" evidence of Ethiopian, British, Norwegian, Swedish and Irish doctors 
and others of personal experience in treating cases of burnscaused by 
‘ mustard gas sprayed by Italian aeroplanes in Abyssinia. 
, _ The Committee decided that the Chairman and the Secretary- 
General of the League should get into touch at once with the repre- 
f sentatives of Italy and Abyssinia to obtain a clear indication whether 





there was hope that Italy would agree to open negotiations. Mr. Eden 
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emphasized that if no such clear indication was obtained the British 
Government would reserve its decision on the steps it would take. 

Owing to the Italian Government having called in question the 
competence of the Committee to deal with the question of the use of 
poison gas a small committee of three jurists was set up to report 
upon the matter. The Committee also authorized the Chairman and 
M. Avenol to seek the aid of the International Red Cross in examining 
the matter. 

Apnil oth.—Speaking in the Committee of Thirteen Mr. Eden 
insisted that Italy’s infringement of the Geneva Convention against 
gas warfare should be discussed, and stated that gas attacks had been 
ordered by the Italian Government and Higher Command. Italy 
admitted, he said, that a large quantity of gas had passed through the 
Suez Canal since October. (The amount was unofficially estimated 
at 259 tons). 

Mr. Eden suggested that the Committee of Thirteen should remain 
in session till April 14th, when the negotiations between the Italian and 
Abyssinian representatives were to begin. 

M. Flandin contended that the Committee’s task was to obtain 
information and to initiate negotiations for peace. Neither the Com- 
mittee nor the Council could dictate to the parties. If the latter met 
and Abyssinia broke off the negotiations she would have to be held 
responsible for prolonging the war. 

Mr. Eden eventually agreed to the adjournment of the Committee 
until April 16th, but rejected M. Flandin’s view of the limited character 
of its task. Its object, he said, was te secure a peace within the frame- 
work of the Covenant, and even during the negotiations he could not 
countenance the aggressor and the aggrieved being considered as on 
an equal footing. 

He reminded the Committee that Abyssinia had appealed for 
help in the face of an unjustified attack. The League’s duty was obvious. 

M. Titulescu supported this view, and said Rumania would never 
vote for a settlement which was contrary to League principles, even if 
it were considered expedient by a majority of the Council. 

April 10th.—Mr. Eden secured the passage of a resolution calling 
on the Chairman of the Committee of Eighteen (Sanctions) to warn 
the members to be ready to meet at any time. He also made certain 
that when the Committee of Thirteen met on April 16th it would be 
compelled to record either the failure or the potential success of the 
Italo-Abyssinian conversations. 

The Committee of Thirteen issued an appeal to the Italian and 
Abyssinian Governments to take all steps to prevent a breach of the 
Convention against gas warfare. 

The Secretary-General received a Note from the Abyssinian 
Government, which expressed ** pained surprise ’’ that the Committee, 
in the appeal, placed Abyssinia and Italy on the same footing. Refer- 
ence was made to the Government’s report of March 2nd enumerating 
details of Italy’s violations of the laws of war, and the Committee was 
asked to hear the evidence of a Polish doctor, who had been taken 
prisoner by the Italians and, “ under threat of death, compelled to 
sign a false statement regarding bombing of the American Red Cross 
hospital at Dessie in December, 1935." (The doctor was present in 
Geneva). 
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The Note concluded: ‘“ The Abyssinian Government cannot 
believe that the League will continue to preserve the impassiveness 
that has allowed the aggressor to reduce to despair a people that is 


being doomed to extermination.’ 
‘~he Secretary-General also received a document from the Italian 


Government alleging slave-trading and torture and killing of Italian 
prisoners by Abyssinians. : ‘ 3 

The International Red Cross Committee in Geneva replied to the 
request for information as to infringements of international con- 
ventions by stating it was unable to give this, since “ the neutrality 
which the International Red Cross is bound to observe makes it 
necessary to exercise great discretion.”’ 

The Committee of Eighteen decided to meet not later than 
April 18th; also that the Italian delegates would have to come to 
Geneva, and not Senor de Madariaga go to Rome. 

The Italian delegation circulated a declaration made by Baron 
Aloisi reading: ‘“‘ Italy, a signatory of the Pact of Locarno in her 
quality of guarantor has during this long period honoured her 
signature. . Italy took part in the meetings in Paris and London, 
maintaining the attitude of reserve due to the particular conditions in 
which she had been placed. But the Italian Government has been 
obliged to remark that in all recent manifestations of the British Govern- 
ment Italy has been ostensibly ignored. My Government therefore 
charges me to ask each of you if the presence of italy is wished for and 
if her collaboration in the work of European reconstruction on the 
basis of a new Locarno is desired. m 

The Ethiopian delegate informed the Chairman of the Committee 
of Thirteen that he was ready to open peace negotiations, but on two 
conditions (in addition to those previously made as to the settlement 
being within the framework of the League, etc.): first, that the 
discussions must be presided over by the Chairman or M. Avenol ; 
and second, that Italy must state her aims beforehand. 

The committee of three jurists found that none of the existing 
conventions concerning the rules of war provided for the investigation 
of infractions by the signatories. It also reached the conclusion that 
the League Council was competent to deal with violations of these, as 
of any other convention, and could delegate its powers to such of its 
organs as it thought fit. 

The Secretary-General received from the Italian Government a 
deposition by the Secretary of the Greek Consulate at Diredawa alleging 
the torture of Italian prisoners. 

April 11th.—Note from the Turkish Government re fortifying the 
Dardanelles. (See Turkey). 

Replies of Abyssinian and Italian Governments to appeal re 
observance of laws of war. (See Abyssinia and Italy). 

April 14th.—Details of bombing by gas received from Ethiopian 
Government. (See Abyssinia). 

Note from Italian Government re abolition of slavery. (See Italy). 

April 15th.—Baron Aloisi arrived in Geneva, but it was under- 
stood that he was only empowered to ascertain the position as to 
procedure, and would be obliged to refer to Rome even on this 


preliminary question. 
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The provisional report was published of the experts appointe; 
by the Committee of Eighteen to examine the effect of the sanctions 
imposed on Italy. Replies to a questionnaire regarding their trade 
had been received from 38 countries (out of the 52 applying sanctions 
in respect of the figures for November and December, 1935, and from 
33 in respect of January. There were also returns for February from 
23 countries. 

Italian trade with League States was shown to have declined }» 
nearly 50 per cent. since October 28th, when sanctions were applied 
The export of bullion and specie from Italy in the four months— 
November to February—totalled {21,273,130. 

Owing to the time needed for legislation and to the exceptions 
allowed sanctions only began to be effective in January, when Italy’s 
exports to the countries concerned were 46 per cent. lower than in 
January, 1935, and her imports from those countries 39 per cent. 
lower. Exports to the U.K. in that month were 70,400 gold dollars 
as against 1,942,400 in January, 1935. 

The Secretary-General received a copy of the Ethiopian Red 
Cross Society’s Memorandum sent on March 2nd to the International 
Red Cross Committee. (The latter had refused to communicate it 
to the Committee of Thirteen). 

This began with replies to letters sent to the International Red 
Cross by Italy on January 7th. and 16th, and to two letters, dated 
January 11th and 16th, from the Italian Red Cross. It also dealt 
with the alleged Abyssinian atrocities and disputed the evidence 
adduced. In conclusion it gave lists of 13 cases of bombing of Red 
Cross units between October 3rd and February 12th, of 50 cases of 
bombing of open towns up to February 18th, and of 6 cases of bombing 
of Churches. 

Apmil 16th.—The Committee of Thirteen met and a communiqué was 
afterwards issued stating that the Chairman reported on conversations he 
had had with the Ethiopian and Italian delegates. The Committee con- 
sidered it would be well for the Chairman and the Secretary-General 
to inform the Ethiopian delegation of the result of a further conver- 
sation they had had subsequently with the Italians. 

It was understood that Baron Aloisi’s instructions were on the 
following lines :— 

(1) No negotiations in the presence of any League observer, but 
only directly with the Ethiopian representatives. (2) The Italians 
would not in any event state their terms to the League, or any organ 
of the League, but only to the Abyssinians. (3) They refused to 
negotiate in Geneva. (4) They refused to stop hostilities. 

These terms were communicated to the Ethiopian delegation 
who rejected them out of hand, and handed in a Note in which it was 
stated that presumably Italy desired to offer her co-operation in 
European affairs in return for the removal of sanctions. It pointed 
out that the Italian terms could not in any way be considered to be 
within the framework of the League and in the spirit of the Covenant. 
If its principles were admitted there could be no security for small 
States in the future, and if they were accepted it would create a serious 
precedent. 

It, therefore, asked the Committee of Thirteen to establish the 
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fact that the moment had come to apply to the aggressor all sanctions 
prov ided for in Article 16 of the Covenant. 

The Italian delegation subsequently modified their terms to the 
extent of agreeing that the League should be kept informed of the 
ogress of the negotiations. 

April 17th.—The Committee of Thirteen met, and the Chairman 
submitted a Note he had just received from the Abyssinian delegate. 
This referred to the conversations between the Chairman and the 
Italian delegation which ended in the latter slightly modifying its 
terms, and stated that the Abyssinian delegation could see no sub- 
stantial difference between them and the first Italian proposals. It 
therefore maintained in full the terms of its previous declaration. 

It urgently asked the Committee “to declare that the Rome 
Government has not agreed to negotiate within the framework of the 
League and in the spirit of the Covenant in order that the application 
of all the provisions of Article 16 of the Covenant may no longer be 
postponed.” 

Previously a conversation had taken place between M. Paul 
Roncour and Baron Aloisi with a view to inducing a less inflexible 
attitude on the part of Italy, but without result. 

Sefior de Madariaga also saw the Abyssinian delegate, but the 
latter held to the attitude that he could not negotiate without the 
participation of the League, and that the negotiations must take 
place in Geneva. 

April 18th.—The Secretary-General informed the German Govern- 
ment that the Rhineland question would be placed on the agenda of 
the Council meeting, opening on May 11th, and invited them to send 
a representative to attend. 

The Committee of Thirteen adopted the Chairman’s report on 
the efforts at conciliation, and decided unanimously to refer the matter 
to the Council. The report recorded the various stages through which 
these efforts had passed since December 1gth, and noted that, to the 
Committee’s appeal of March 3rd, Abyssinia had replied agreeing to 
the opening of negotiations on the basis of the Covenant, while Italy 
had agreed in principle to their being opened concerning the settlement 
of the conflict. 

The Ethiopian Note was outlined, showing the Government’s 
refusal to negotiate with Italy direct and the reasons for it, and stating 
that Ethiopia had accepted the suggestions of the Committee of Five 
as a basis of negotiation under certain reservations. She was indifferent 
to the procedure to be followed and was concerned only with the 
substance. 

A letter of April 15th from Baron Aloisi to the Secretary-General 
was then summarized. In it Italy agreed to the opening of negotia- 
tions with a view to the cessation of hostilities either as an armistice 
or as the preliminaries of peace. Negotiations, however, could not 
be based on any situation other than that of the military operations. 

The Italian delegation considered that the only suitable method 
was that of direct negotiation, and suggested Ouchy as the venue. 

To this the Ethiopian delegation replied that the Italian Govern- 
ment were in reality merely fixing their price for a bargain whereby 
Italy would give her support in Europe in return for a removal of 
sanctions and for the League’s indifference to Italian aggression. 
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They asked the Committee to find that the time had come to apply 
Article 16 in full. ; 

Meanwhile, the Italian delegation had consented “ to consider 
any means of enabling the Committee to be kept informed of the 
direct negctiations.”” The quickest way, it suggested, would be fo; 
conversations to be opened between the two delegations. The Com. 
mittee could be kept abreast of their progress and results. 

The Ethiopian delegation could not recognize that this suggestion 
made any substantial change in the Italian terms and, on considering 
the situation as a whole, the Committee of Thirteen could only find 
that its commission for obtaining information had been fulfilled and 
that, “* although its appeal has received replies which offered a prospect 
of the prompt cessation of hostilities and the final restoration of peace 
such hopes must for the moment be abandoned.” 

In conclusion, the Chairman quoted the report to the Council 
of January 23rd, and ended: “ As the situation was on that date s 
it remains to-day.” 

Three annexes were attached, the first was a letter from the 
Chairman to the International Red Cross expressing profound regret 
at the latter’s decision that it could not hand over its documentary 
material for the purpose of an enquiry into the reports of attacks on 
the Red Cross. He also expressed the Committee’s surprise at the 
reason given for the refusal to communicate information received by 
it even in regard to matters falling outside the Geneva Convention. 
(This was that it was bound to observe a neutrality which necessitated 
the exercise of very great discretion) since the organ asking for the 
information was acting on behalf of the League Council. 

The second annex was an analysis by the Committee of Jurists 
of the documents concerning the conducting of the war, and set out 
objectively all the charges made by both sides and the replies to them 

The third was a letter dated April 18th from the Chairman to 
the Italian Government. As to the latter’s doubts about the com- 
petence of the Committee, he said that, in virtue of the Council 
resolution of December 19th, the Committee could obtain information 
on any factor in the conflict the knowledge of which might help it 
in its task. 

He then pointed out that the Italian Government had not so 
far given any information as to the allegations of the use of poisonous 
or asphyxiating gases, though the Committee had asked for this, and 
he repeated the request, asking whether the facts alleged by the 
Ethiopian Government were correct. In any case, the Italian claim 
to the right to punish “* inhuman atrocities committed by its adversary ” 
could not justify the use of poisonous gases. 

April 20th.—The Council met to discuss the report of the Chairman 
of the Committee of Thirteen. The Chairman, referring to the failure 
of the attempt at conciliation which this placed on record, ascribed 
it to an inherent contradiction in the procedure. The League had 
declared Italy’s action to be contrary to the Covenant and yet the 
Council had taken part in conciliation—conciliation between the 
aggressor and his victim. These were abnormai conditions, and they 
were due to the defective application of the Covenant. 

Baron Aloisi declared that no Government had ever given the 
League proof of good-will comparable with that given by Italy, which 
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had remained in the League even after it had been denied justice. 
italy contemplated direct negotiations between the parties, and dis- 
puted the Ethiopian view that that procedure implied the rejection 
of the League framework. 

He also declared that the absence of direct intervention by the 
League was deemed to be necessary by Italy as being the most practical 
method—in fact, his Government were firmly persuaded that they 
had therewith reserved in its entirety for the League the part that it 
should play. Suspension of hostilities, he argued, could only take place 
when peace preliminaries had been established. The victorious Italian 
Army was advancing over particularly dangerous ground, full of 
ambushes. Who could ask that Italy should accept a proposal that 
would give respite to the enemy, and so run the risk of being one day 
compelled to resume operations against reorganized and reinforced 
armies ? 

An armistice, he insisted, must ensure the occupation of all the 
centres of mobilization, including the capital and frontier points ; in 
other words, practically the whole of the country. 

The Italian delegate also disputed the competence of the Com- 
mittee to enquire into the use of gas; its mandate was concerned 
exclusively with the task of conciliation. He also said that the 1925 
Convention contained no provision which prohibited the exercise of 
the right of reprisals against atrocities such as those of which Italians 
had been the victims. 

The Ethiopian delegate pointed out that his Government had 
already made energetic protests against the endless delays in furnish- 
ing assistance to which every victim of aggression was entitled. They 
asked the League to find that the Italian Government had accepted 
the negotiations simply to gain time, to postpone the application of 
further sanctions, and to conclude a bargain relating to its support in 
a European dispute. He therefore asked for the application of 
\rticle 16 in its entirety. 

Mr. Eden began by reviewing the developments of the past months, 
and recalled that it was nearly seven months since the Council had 
decided that Italy had violated the Covenant. “If there is to be 
lasting peace,” he said, “the Covenant of the League must be 
respected.”” ‘“* All action taken by the League must be collective,” 
he went on, “ the League can effectively take no other. Herein lies 
the strength and weakness of the League.” 

For this reason Governments must be prepared to shoulder their 
responsibilities, and in the view of the British Government it was 
their duty as members of the League at least to maintain the existing 
sanctions. The British Government were, however, ready and willing 
to consider together with their fellow-members the imposition of 
further economic and financial sanctions. 

Referring to the reports of the use of poison gas, he said they 
could not pass this over. It concerned the inhabitants of every great 
city of the world, and the Protocol of 1925 was their charter against 
extermination. 

If such a convention could be torn up, would not peoples ask what 
was the value of any international instrument, and how could they 
have confidence that their own folk would not be burned, blinded, 
done to death in agony hereafter ? 
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The United Kingdom, he went on, maintained their confideng 
in the League as the best instrument at present available to mankin; 
for the preservation of international peace. That conviction supplied 
the motive for all their actions in the present dispute. They wey 
prepared to act in accordance with that policy now and in the futuy 
as long as other nations were and no longer, to the extent that othe 
nations were and no further. 

Each nation was responsible for contributing to its utmost withiy 
the limits of the Covenant in collective support of the authority 9 
the League. Only thus could they hope to establish a rule of orde 
in the world in which aggression would not pay. 

If, as a consequence of the final outcome of this dispute, the 
authority of the League were so shaken that its future utility as the 
best instrument for the preservation of international peace were placed 
in doubt, then they would each of them have to consider the policy 
which in that situation it would be their duty to pursue. “ This js 
not a prophecy, but an anxiety,” he added. 

M. Paul-Boncour argued that the efforts of conciliation must no; 
cease, because the League must spare no effort to re-establish peac: 
in Abyssinia. As to the use of gas, it was impossible, he said, to 
humanize war; the aim of the League was not to do that, but to 
prevent it breaking out. 

The League had the means of ensuring success in its task of te. 
establishing peace provided that such means were employed to the 
full, at once, everywhere, and by all. Amid the discouragement that 
might follow the temporary reverse he hoped that the work oj 
European reconstruction, to which France was so firmly attached 
would be accomplished. 

He did not fail to recognize the need for general solidarity ; the 
certain violations of the Covenant and of treaties obliged him to tum 
his attention to that part of the world in which his country had a more 
direct responsibility and a more direct interest in the maintenance of 
those rules without which the reign of force would prevail. 

M. Potemkin emphasized that by the failure of conciliation th 
League had been weakened, and this last experience had brought 
disillusionment to all the members. The more powerful a country 
was, the more leniently it was dealt with. 

The Polish delegate said the League must not forget that its first 
mission was conciliation, and that it should go on with it. The 
Argentine delegate stated that his Government was ready to fulfil 
all its obligations, whether they involved imposing new sanctions or 
lifting those in force, and the Danish and Rumanian delegates als 
said they were ready to continue the present sanctions and even impose 
further restrictions. The delegates of Portugal, Chile and Turke 
also supported Mr. Eden’s attitude. 

Mr. Bruce, speaking as delegate of Australia, declared that thi 
exercise of pressure must go on, otherwise a fatal blow would be struck 
at the collective system, and an atmosphere of despair created 
throughout the world. 

A resolution was then passed, Baron Aloisi voting against it, and 
the delegate of Ecuador making a statement that, while approving "' 
as a whole, his Government dissociated itself with paragraph | 
(referring to sanctions). 
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— By it the Council took note of the report of the C ommittee of 
su “ Thirteen ; approved and renewed the appeal to the two parties for a 
e Ppled cessation of hostilities; noted that the Ethiopian Government, on 
a March 5th, agreed to the opening of negotiations within the framework 
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of the League, and that the Italian Government, on March 8th, agreed 
in principle to the opening of negotiations ; regretted that the efforts 
at conciliation had failed; and that the war, therefore, was con- 
tinuing “‘ under conditions which had been declared to be contrary 
to the Covenant’; addressed to Italy a “supreme appeal that she 
should bring to the settlement of her dispute with Ethiopia that spirit 
which the League of Nations is entitled to expect from one of its original 
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“ ns members’’; and recalled that both countries were bound by the 
~ Protocol of June 17th, 1925 on the use of gas and by the Convention 





regarding the conduct of war. 
April 21st.—The Committee of Experts following the application 
of sanctions met and dealt with the information so far received from 


participating Governments. Figures for imports into 30 countries 
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_ from Italy and her colonies for November-February inclusive showed 
A “ a decline from 17 million to 5,860,600 gold dollars. Exports to Italy 
oo from the same countries declined from 18} million to 1o million 
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gold dollars. 
Proposal 3 (prohibition of import of Italian goods) had not really 


become effective till the beginning of 1936, and in January, Italian 
exports fell off by 46 per cent., and imports by 39 per cent., compared 
with January, 1935. 

Exports of gold had increased, totalling 517,600,000 gold lire 
(27,200,000 gold dollars) in January, and the February and March 
figures, though not yet fully known, were large. It was estimated that 
during January-March Italy exported gold to a value of at least 1,092 
million gold lire (574 million gold dollars). The gold and foreign assets 
of the Bank of Italy had amounted, on October 20th, 1935, to 
4,316 million gold lire. 

The British Government’s reply to the Turkish Note re the Straits 
Convention was circulated. (See Great Britain). 
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Manchukuo. 

April 1st.—According to reports reaching Hsinking troops sent 
to investigate an air raid by Outer Mongolian forces on March 29th 
were bombed by 12 machines, which were later joined by an armoured 
car detachmant. (See also U.S.S.R.) 

April 3rd.—It was understood that the Government had sent a 
warning to the Outer Mongolian Government to “ cease provocations,” 
and the spokesman of the Kwantung Army issued a statement telling 
the U.S.S.R. to remember that “‘ two powerful nations will form the 
opposition to them— Japan and Germany.” 

April 6th.—A spokesman of the Foreign Office stated that con- 
solidation of Russia’s position in Outer Mongolia, as a result of the 
Soviet-Mongol pact of March 12th, represented a strengthening of 
Ked influence, which increased greatly the menace to Manchukuo. 
Circumstances might arise in which the Government might be obliged 
to take “ appropriate and effective measures ” to ensure security. 

April 7th.—Protest by Chinese Government and reports in Japan 
re Soviet Pact with Outer Mongolia. (See China and Japan). 
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Apmil 8th.—Publication of details of the Pact. (See U.S.S.R,) 

April 14th.—The Government dismissed Ling Sheng, Governo; 
of Hsingan Province, for espionage on behalf of the U.S,S.R. The 
Kwangtung Army stated that he had been supplying the Soviet Govern. 
ment with information ever since 1929. 

April 16th.—News reached Mukden that on April 11th a Japaney 
patrol, investigating the reported abduction of Manchurians across the 
Ussuri River, had been attacked by Russians, who had been reinforced 
the next day and established a base at Nijinemihailovski. 

April 21st.—Ling Sheng (the Governor of North Hsingan), Fu Ling 
(the Chief of Staff of the local troops), Chun Teh (head of the Politica) 
Bureau of the Province), and the Governor’s secretary were executed 
for espionage on behalf of the U.S.S.R. They were charged with 
conspiring for the independence of the Province. 


Mexico. 

Apmnil 8th.—The Government communicated to the League Com- 
mittee of Thirteen a memorandum pointing out that the application 
of sanctions had been delayed with a view to bringing together the two 
parties and that, when this had been agreed to, the delegations had in 
mind a short period of perhaps 48 hours, at the end of which a decision 
should be reached and hostilities stopped, for negotiations to begin. 

But, in fact, all further action had been paralysed, and the Govern. 
ment gave notice that it would not continue indefinitely to take part 
in this procedure. 

April toth.—General Calles, the former President, was expelled 
from the country. 


Palestine. 

Apmil 15th.—Disturbances occurred at Nablus, during which one 
Jew was killed and two seriously wounded. 

Apmnl 17th.—Two Arabs were killed at Nablus, and Jews were 
reported to be responsible. Jewish crowds from Telaviv attempted 
to enter Jaffa, but were prevented by the police. 

Apnil 18th.—Some Arabs were attacked by Jews at Telaviv. 

April 20th.—Rioting continued on the outskirts of Jaffa, resulting 
in further deaths. It was learnt that the trouble had originated with 
an attack, on April 15th, by Arab brigands on ten motor cars which 
they held up. They singled out the Jewish passengers, shooting 
three of them, two fatally. Two Arabs were shot the next day by 
unknown persons, and the Arabs accused the Jews of having don 
this as a reprisal. 

April 21st.—Five Jews were killed by Arabs on the road between 
Jaffa and Telaviv. The police fired on the mob and two Arabs wert 
killed. 


Peru. 
April 13th.—The new Cabinet, headed by Colonel Montagne, the 
former Minister for Education, was sworn in. 


Poland. ; 
Apni ist.—A round-up of Communist leaders was reported to 
have resulted in the arrest of 200 persons. 
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R.) April 7th.—An agreement was reached with the German Govern- 
OVernor ment by which the latter declared their willingness to pay every month 
The until the end of the year “‘ a certain amount ” in foreign exchange to 
rOVern. settle the outstanding account for railway traffic charges across the 
Corridor. The volume of traffic was to be adjusted to the amount of 
Panese exchange available for transfer to Poland. 
he April 13th.—The press reported that nearly 1,000 Communists 
oe had been arrested since the beginning of the month, and that many 
raids had been carried out on alleged Communist organizations in 
U Ling Warsaw, Cracow, Lublin and Kielce. 
litical TE 9 ea ee — a 
as April 16th.—Serious rioting occurred at Lwow, following disorders 
pom which broke out at the funeral of a man shot a few days previously 
—_ during a demonstration when unemployed attacked the Labour 
Bureau. The police were shot at and stoned by several thousand 
unemployed. 
Com. April 17th.—The number of dead from the rioting was stated to 
ation be 16, with 55 seriously wounded. In Lwow several hundred arrests 
e two were made of Communists or alleged Communists. 
ad in 
Asion Saudi-Arabia. 
in. April 2nd.—Signature of Treaty of Alliance with Iraq. (See Iraq). 
ern- 
part 
April 2nd.—The Election at Granada was annulled, following a 
lled debate in the Cortes, from which the parties of the Right withdrew, 
in which charges were made that in over roo villages the Alcaldes, 
supported by gunmen, had prevented Socialist candidates from visiting 
their constituencies ; also that the lists had been falsified to the extent 
one of 58,000 votes. 
The Civil Guard were also accused of driving away notaries called 
ere in to testify to abuses committed. 
ted April 3rd.—The new Cortes were constituted, after the debate 
on the election results had been concluded. (It had lasted three weeks, 
. and led to three of the leaders of parties losing their seats: Sefor 
ing Alvarez, the Liberal Democrat ; Sefior Goicoechea, the Royalist ; and 
th Senior De Clairac, Traditionalist). 
ch The Premier, in a statement on the policy of the Cabinet, em- 
ng phasized that, under him, authority would not suffer, and attacks on 
Dy legality would be severely dealt with, from whatever quarter they 
ne might come. 





His programme would be the strict execution of the pact drawn 
up when the Frente Popular was formed for the elections, and the 
ten points would all be fulfilled. He warned all parties that it was 
perhaps the last chance of reconstructing Spain on a new basis by 
Parliamentary and legal methods. 

Sefior Sotelo, the former Finance Minister, was elected leader of 
the Royalist “* Renovacién Espajiola.” 

Apnil 7th.—The Cortes passed a resolution, by 238 votes to 5, 
censuring the President of the Republic for having ordered the dis- 
solution of the previous Cortes on January 7th. Under Article 81 of 
the Constitution the vote meant the dismissal of the President from 
office. 
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The C.E.D.A., Catalan Lliga, and Radicals abstained from Voting 

The Deputy-Speaker then took the Chair and read out Article 74 
of the Constitution, providing that during an absence of the Presiden; 
the Speaker should replace him in his functions. The Speaker, Sejio; 
Barrio, was then sworn in as temporary President. 


April 13th.—A decree was issued modifying in favour of the Right 
Parties the law governing the election of the President. It laid dowy 
that the candidates for the final committee (of 472 ‘* Compromisarios ” 
who—with a similar number of Deputies—elected the President) 
should be nominated by the various parties in Parliament. (Under 
the law as it stood they were nominated by the municipalities, which 
were generally understood to be under the influence of the Left), 


April 14th.—The 5th anniversary of the Republic was celebrated 
as a national holiday. 


April 15th.—Speaking in the Cortes the Premier appealed for the 
sinking of differences in the face of the grave situation in which the 
nation found itself. Spain was living beyond her means, with the 
result that a monetary crisis had arisen. Foreign payments were in 
arrears, but they could not be liquidated and would always be re. 
curring if the root cause, the unequal balance of payments, was not 
removed, concurrently with the exchange difficulties. 

The Government had in hand a series of laws designed to reinforce 
revenue and procure the resources necessary for wide measures of 
reform. The finances must be re-established also by the enforcement 
of economy. Another great task was to consolidate the representation 
of the working classes in the conduct of affairs so as to bring to them 
a sense of responsibility for their share in the national destinies. 

April 16th.—The debate on the Premier’s Ministerial declaration 
ended with a vote of confidence in the Government by 195 votes to 76. 

The speeches of the Opposition showed that the Cabinet could 
count on the support of the C.E.D.A., the Catalan Lliga and the Centre 
groups for all measures of a constructive nature. 

Sefior Sotelo, the Monarchist leader, recounted many instances 
of riots, burning of Churches, etc., which he attributed to Left ex- 
tremists and to the inertia of the authorities. He said 106 Churches 
had been set on fire, and 74 persons had been killed since the Govern- 
ment took office. 

He also warned the Cabinet of the progress of Red propaganda 
in the Army, and ended by declaring that the answer to a dictatorship 
of the proletariat might be a counter-attack to set up a totalitarian 
State. 

Senior Gil Robles supported the Government and said violence 
of any kind was disapproved of by the C.E.D.A., but guarantees of 
liberty should be equal for all. He drew the Premier’s attention to 
the fines, imprisonments and assassinations that in the provinces were 
the penalties imposed on citizens merely for belonging to organizations 
of the Right. 

Sefior Llopis, Socialist, said they preferred not to burn Churches, 
for they might be useful for other purposes when the Socialists secured 
power. The Church had sided with capitalism, and every pulpit, 
every confessional, and even the Pastoral letters had been used as 
instruments of anti-Republican propaganda. 
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They possessed evidence, he claimed, that in all the places where 























ticle violence had occurred there had been provocation from clerical or 
esident Right elements. 
» Sefior ” Several clashes with the police occurred in Madrid during demon- 
strations, and two persons were killed. Strikes and disorders were 
Right i reported from Pamplona, Jerez and Toledo. 
| down April 17th.—The Communist Party and the National Confedera- 
arios ” tion of Labour approved the declaration of a general strike in Madrid, 
sident| It was effective during the day and was called off at midnight, following 
Under the compliance of the Government with the extremists’ demands. 
which These were that the Fascist Party should be proscribed and dissolved, 
). and orders to that effect were issued by the Cabinet. Disciplinary 
brated action was also taken against a large number of officers of the Civil 
Guard, but the actual number was not published. 
OF the April 18th.—The Cortes met to pass urgency measures, in view 
h th of the success of the Syndicalist strike in Madrid. It dealt with a Bill 
ow ateni ll officers who had accepted resignation from the Arm 
h the threatening a Pp g om my 
sre in since 1931 on special terms of full pay and other privileges, with 
“aph deprivation of all these privileges should they engage in conspiracy 
ape against the Republic or belong to associations declared illegal. (The 
number of these officers was stated to be between 10,000 and 12,000). 
force __ April 19th.—The Bill was passed by 212 votes to 4, after an all- 
s of night sitting. ee 
ment The Premier gave an assurance, before the division, that the 





measure was purely defensive, and that no ex-officer, however Royalist, 
would be molested provided he did nothing against the Republic. He 
also revealed the existence of illicit activity in military circles. 

The “ state of alarm ” was prolonged for a further month. 

April 21st—Many arrests of Fascists were reported, bringing the 




























4 4 total in Madrid for the past few days at over 1,000. 
| The Clerical Party decided not to take part in the Election (due 
aire on April 26th) of the 472 representatives who would join with the 
= Cortes Deputies in electing the new President of the Republic. The 
va Monarchist groups made a similar decision. 
hes I Switzerland. 
’ April 1toth.—A meeting of the Locarno Powers was held at Geneva 
on and issued a communiqué stating that it had “‘ taken note of the in- 
hi tention expressed by the German Government in sub-sections 3, 4, 5, 6 
ah and 7 of paragraph 22 of its Memorandum of March 3Ist, 1936. . . 
noted that the German Government has not made a contribution to 
in the re-establishment of the confidence indispensable for the negotiation 
y of new treaties which would have permitted immediate general 
to negotiation and the application of Article 7 of the proposals drawn up 
= in London on March roth.” ae 
a As it was desirable completely to explore all the opportunities of 
; conciliation, for which purpose elucidation of certain points in the 
’ German Memorandum was necessary the representatives of the British 
4 Government were, for this purpose, to get into touch with the German 





Government. In particular they would enquire what was the meaning 
attached to the proposed bilateral treaties, and how they fell into the 
framework of collective security or of the mutual assistance provided 
in the Covenant. 
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In the event of any material changes in the situation in the Rhine. 
land during the discussions the representatives of the four Governmen;; 
would meet at once. The four Powers would, in any circumstance 
meet again in Geneva on May 11th. 

The representative of Italy reserved his approval on behalf ¢; 
his Government. 

During the discussions M. Flandin maintained that the “ effon 
of conciliation’ had already failed, but Mr. Eden argued that jp. 
vestigation of the German proposals might show that France coy\j 
obtain guarantees for a stable Europe in the east and south centr) 
areas, as well as in the west. 

M. Flandin then took up the position that France would regar; 
the erection of fortifications in the Rhineland as a fresh and independen: 
breach of the Versailles Treaty. A spokesman of the Governmen: 
stated that such action would be viewed as an “ act of hostility” t 
which they would reply by all measures available. 

A French memorandum was handed to Mr. Eden in which it was 
stated that it was the Government’s view that conciliation had broken 
down, but that the practical application of coercive measures could be 
deferred until there could be no longer any doubt that they should be 
taken in hand. 

Procedure of a provisional character was envisaged, and the delay 
would be considered at an end if the fortification of the Rhineland 
was taken in hand. In that case it would be necessary for Britain 
France and Belgium to apply the measures envisaged in paragraph 7 
of the Agreement of March roth, to establish contact by which action 
could result at once. 


Further, it was considered necessary to continue the conversations 
between the General Staffs for the immediate application of the 
reciprocity clause envisaged in Paragraph C of the letter to the Frenc! 
and Belgian Ambassadors. 


Turkey. 
April 1oth.—The Government communicated to the Allied Powers 


signatories of the Lausanne Treaty a formal request to agree to the 
modification of the clauses forbidding the fortification of the Dardanelles 


April 11th.—The Government’s Note was published. It pointed 
out that in 1923 “the general situation of Europe from the political 
and military point of view presented an aspect totally different from 
that of to-day.” 

Apmnil 16th.—Reply of British Government to Note re status 0! 
the Straits. (See Great Britain). 

April 17th.—An officia! denial was given in Angora of reports 
that the Demilitarized Zone at the Dardanelles had already beer 
occupied by troops. 

Uncertainty had gradually arisen in the Mediterranean ; naval 
conferences had shown a tendency towards rearmament ; in the aif 
“the curve of increase has shown a swift upward turn, and the Con- 
tinental and insular fortifications are constantly being multiplied.” 

Political crises had made it clear, it stated, that the existing 
machinery for collective guarantees was too slow in coming into 
operation ; also the status of the Dardanelles did not provide for the 
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-ontingency of a special or general threat of war, or enable Turkey in 
<uch a case to provide for her legitimate defence. 

The Government, therefore, wished to enter into negotiations 
with the Powers concerned to arrive at the conclusion of “ an agreement 
for the regulation of the régime of the Straits under conditions of 
security which are indispensable for the inviolability of Turkey’s 






ehalf of 






* effort 
that ip. 





territorv. . - - 
The Note was also sent to the League, and to the Governments of 




















e coul 

Swe Bulgaria, France, Greece, Italy, Japan, Rumania, U.S.S.R., and 
Yugoslavia, as signatories to the Dardanelles Convention annexed to 

regard the Treaty of Lausanne. 

endent April 18th.—An official statement was issued denying categorically 

rnment the report that the Demilitarized Zone at the Dardanelles had been 

ty” to occupied by troops. 

April 21st.—British Government’s reply to Note re revision of 
it was the Straits Convention. (See Great Britain and League of Nations). 
broken 
wuld be U.S.S.R. 
uld be March 31st.—Reports from Urga stated that Japanese forces, 

with armoured cars and tanks, had penetrated Outer Mongolia as far 
delay as Tomsuke, 30 miles from the frontier. 
veland April 1st.—The Assistant Foreign Commissar was reported (by 
ritain the Moscow correspondent of the Asaft) to have informed the Japanese 
aph 7 Ambassador that the U.S.S.R. and Outer Mongolia had signed a 
ction protocol on March r2th by which Russia undertook to assist the latter 






country. 
Report of aerial attack by Outer Mongolian forces. (Sec 


Manchukuo). 
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f the 




























rench April 6th.—Statement by Manchukuo Foreign Office. (See 
Manchukuo). 
April 7th.—Protest from Chinese Government against pact of 
” mutual assistance with Outer Mongolia. (See China: also Japan). 
the April 8th.—Details were published of the Protocol of mutual 
Hles assistance signed on March 12th with Outer Mongolia, to remain in 
force for 10 years. For the past 16 months a “ gentlemen’s agree- 
= ment” had existed, providing for ‘‘ mutual assistance by all means 
cal in the matter of averting and preventing the menace of military 
a attack, as also of rendering each other aid and assistance in case of 
attack by any third State.” 
+ 0 Article 1 provided that “‘ in the event of a menace of attack upon 
the territory of the U.S.S.R. or the Mongolian People’s Republic by 
rts a third State,” the two Governments “ undertake immediately to 
nen consider jointly the situation that has arisen and take all measures 
which should be necessary for the protection and security of their 
val territories.” 
air By Article 2 they undertook “in the event of military attack 
n- upon one of the contracting parties to render each other every assistance, 
including military assistance.” 
ng April 1oth.—In reply to the Chinese Government's protest, M. 
to litvinoft declared that the Government still considered the Sino-Soviet 
ne Agreement of 1924 as unviolated and binding. The Pact did not 





infringe Chinese sovereign rights, as it did not signify any Soviet 
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territorial pretensions, but merely formulated an agreement for muty)) 
help if either Soviet or Mongol territory were attacked. 

The press, commenting on the French and German peace plan; 
stated that the Soviet stood for the reorganization of the League jn, 
a ‘real international organ for defence against aggression,” an orga 
capable of insisting on the fulfilment of its requests. Germany mys 
be offered a place in the new international defence system on stric; 
basis of equality ; if she would not enter on those terms, the organiza. 
tion must be realized as being against Germany, as regards defence. 

Austria, Czechoslovakia, and other neighbours of Germany wer 
warned that the bilateral pact proposals were designed expressly ty 
deal with them piecemeal. . 

April 13th.—The General Secretary of the Young Communis: 
League, speaking at the annual Congress, said that in 1935, 3,500 
air force pilots had been trained, and 8,000 would be trained in 1936 
In addition, 52,000 men had learnt to glide. 

Five million young men and women, he declared, were ready to 
volunteer for the Red Army at a moment’s notice. 

Apmi 16th.—Reports re clashes on the Manchurian frontier. (S» 


Manchukuo). 


Yugoslavia. 

Apmil ist.—A Trade Agreement with Germany was signed, pro- 
viding that the outstanding claims against that country (some 47 
million dinars) would be cleared by means of increased imports from 


Germany. 
Apmil 5th.—-The Commander of the Royal Guard and the Director 


of the Military Academy were removed from their posts. They wer 
both friends of General Zhivkovitch. 

April 7th.—The Minister of Commerce issued a statement that 
at the trade discussions with Germany, that country had given new 
concessions for the import of Yugoslav agricultural products and 
foodstuffs which would “ cover the greater part of the still uncovered 
Yugoslav trade loss through sanctions against Italy.”’ (The loss from 
sanctions was estimated at about 800 million dinars—{3,630,000—but 
a quarter of this had been made good by British and Czechoslovak 
concessions). 

The total German trade debt was stated to be 470 million dinars 
and the German Government stated that this should be cleared b\ 
increased purchase from Germany. The Yugoslav Government agreed 
to this, and the Minister of Finance signed an order introducing th 
control of imports. 

April 16th.—Serious disorders occurred near Zagreb, resulting 
in nine people being killed, when Croat peasants took revenge for thi 
murder, by a local Fascist leader, of a well-known Croat Deputy, who 
had been a collaborator of the murdered leader, M. Raditch. 
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mutual FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


1930. 

E plans 27th .  *Committee of Experts on Interna 
ue int, national Loan Contracts mie Geneva 

1 Organ 27th *Committee on the Composition of the 
Vv mus: Council .... Ae cae ae Geneva 
1 strict 27th ... *Child Welfare Committee Geneva 

ganiza. 27th—28th *Committee of Representatives of Inter- 
ence. national Students’ Organizations . Geneva 
V Were 27th *Advisory Committee on Management Geneva 
ssly to 27th *Committee on Agricultural Work ure Geneva 
29th .. ™Financial Committee j het Geneva 
Munist 20th ... “Health Committee er . Geneva 
3,500 DI 30th *Finance Committee Geneva 

1936 4th . *Committee on the Allocation of Ex- 
penses - —_ aoe Geneva 

dy to ay yth *Drafting Committee of the Mixed Com- 


mittee on Nutrition _.... sad Geneva 
(Dee ay yth-oth Twelfth Congress of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League of 


America Washington 


rith ” *Ninety-second Session of the Council Geneva 
pro- 18th ... *Advisory Committee on Traffic in 
> 470 Opium, etc. Geneva 
/ 
from 27th ... *Permanent Mandates Commission ... Geneva 
26th-28th Twelfth Annual Conference of the British 
ector Commonwealth League London 
. Twenty-fourth Session of the Interna- 
were ji ‘ . es ‘ edt ; . 
tional Commission on Air Navigation Warsaw 
that 2nd *Drafting Committee of Mixed Com- 
la P mittee on Nutrition Geneva 
new - . ’ , : 
June yth *Mixed Committee on Nutrition Geneva 
an . . on 
a. F = june 8th *Conference for Suppression of Traffic in 
e Dangerous Drugs Geneva 
rom 7 » . . 
b S june 8th *Permanent Committee on Arts and 
f 
u Letters Budapest 
Vi : . ; 
vak June 15th *Bureau of the Health Committee Moscow 
June 18th *Fiscal Committee Geneva 
ars , > . . 
by June 29th *Committee on Economic Cycles Geneva 
eed July 2nd *Inter-Governmental Conference re Status 
’ of Refugees from Germany Geneva 


July 3rd *Committee of Representatives of 
Scientific Unions Geneva 


\ugust 28th —Sept. Sth International Goodwill Congress Budapest 


October 2nd 14th Congress of Chambers of Commerce 


of the Empire Wellington, 
N.Z 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 


Peal Ashdown & Hart, Lid., Printers, Emerald Street, Holborn, W.C.1 
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A record of addresses delivered at meetings held at Chatham House, by 
THE HON. HAROLD NICOLSON, M.P. 
SIR NORMAN ANGELL 
THE MAROUESS OF LOTHIAN 
together with observations made in the subsequent discussions by 


A. V. ALEXANDER, M.P. H. Powys GREENWOOD. 
LorpD ARNOLD. Str Francis LINDLEY. 
Lorp ASTOR. Lorp LLoyp. 
RoBERT Bootusy, M.P. ELEANOR RATHBONE, M.P. 
Lorp CECIL. Bric.-Gen. E. L. Spears, M.P 
P. V. Emrys-Evans, M.P. WICKHAM STEED. 
J. C. MAXwELL GARNETT. ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY LorD WINTERTON, M.P. 

and others. 


This pamphlet is a symposium of authoritative opinion, repre- 
senting different points of view, not only on the immediate implications 
of the German re-militarization of the Rhineland, but also on the 
fundamental issues underlying the present international situation upon 
which action must be taken in the near future. 

The arguments put forward indicate some of the possible lines of 
approach towards a solution of the vital problems involved 

The pamphlet also contains a list of authoritative works and 


documents bearing on the Rhineland question. 
Is. net. 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT PAPERS, No. 18. 
RAW MATERIALS 
AND COLONIES 


Taking as its starting point an examination of the claims of 
Germany, Italy and Japan for colonies as sources of raw materials, this 
Paper examines the distribution, production and control of the chief 
raw materials of industry, dealing especially with the relative im 
portance of colonial to world production. It goes on to consider 
how far the chief industrial States depend upon foreign supplies, and 
what restrictions, direct or indirect, limit their access to those supplies 
The final section summarizes the solutions so far proposed. 

The Paper consequently contains the facts and statistics required 
for a consideration of such fundamental questions as: To what extent 
are the dissatisfied Powers at a disadvantage in not owning colonies ? 
Is there any economic advantage in their possession ? Would transfer 
of territory afford any real solution of the problem ? 

The Paper will reveal a number of facts which will doubtless come 
as a surprise to many—for instance, that the whole of Africa produces 
only 34 per cent. of the world’s supply of raw materials, and that the 
resources of all the colonial areas put together, and of the mandated 
territories in particular, form an insignificant proportion of the world’s 
supply 

2s. 6d. net. 











